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NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


W E have reverted this quarter to an older practice of giving 
a good deal of space to addresses at the annual conference 
of the Institute, Very few of his hearers were inclined to 
dismiss Dr Alexander’s central the me—the need to extend the reach 
and penetration of liberal education among adults. It was important, 
however, that the baby should not go out with the bathwater and 
Professor Waller’s imaginative response on behalf of ‘traditional’ 
adult education kept the debate on a level of seriousness allied to good 
humour that could scarcely have been bettered. It was valuable also 
to be reminded by Dr Tylecote that, in looking outward, we should 
not overlook what is already being attempted in the wider field that 
Dr Alexander drew to our notice, work that is exemplified by, but 
by no means confined to, Community Associations. 

Where else are there obvious points of growth? About the ‘liberal- 
ising of vocational education’ we hope to have something more to 
say shortly, when the report of the Joint Enquiry Committee on that 
subject is available. Writing in early October, one’s thoughts turn 
inevitably to the million adults or thereabouts, who have begun their 
Winter’s work in Evening Institutes and in non-vocational classes 
at the ‘Poly.’ and the “Tec.” How far do their teachers think of them- 
selves and act as adult educators in anything like Dr Alexander’s 
sense ? How many of them ever suggest that the half-framed question 
that involves some value judgement could be explored both 
pleasantly and rewardingly in a week-end residential course? How 
many of them, indeed, know that there are such courses? When 
craft materials are in short supply, do they remark the fact as per- 
haps one aspect of international or economic relations and that a 
WEA class meets down the corridor every week to discuss those 
very matters? 
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The BBC recently thought it worth while to repeat the broadcast 
discussions on Secondary Education which Mr Norman Fisher 
chaired earlier in the year and this is only one index to the concern 
which parents have about their children’s education. How far have 
we tried to capitalise on it in adult education? Commercial interests 
have not been slow and many conscientious parents are bedevilling 
their children’s lives with supplementary intelligence tests, as well 
as with the more practical nine-sixes and eight-sevens and how many 
square yards make an acre? Surely there is an opening here for a 
joint campaign with the teachers on the parents’ role in ecucation, 
that could put us in touch with a very wide field. The cynic will cer- 
tainly claim that parental interest is focused briefly and exclusively 
on the common entrance examination, but cynicism will not get us 
far along the road to a wider sharing in adult education. 

Miss Lowenthal’s talk at Conference on student journeys was 
another pointer in the right direction. International travel is now a 
possibility for many thousands of people who would not have con- 
templated it twenty years ago, but all too often an air-conditioned 
bus-load travels in a closed circuit deliberately insulated against the 
rude shocks of foreign ways. People can easily return with nothing 
to add to the verdict of my old war-time neighbour (who never left 
her native Langdale) that ‘abroad’s a quare place’. Here is a good 
example of helping people to know how many choices there are to 
be made in life, which is surely central to the whole business of adult 
education. And in this one sector there is room for plenty of variety 
and experiment from the touring language class or the ad hoc Alnglo- 
Danish summer meeting to the Joint WEA summer school or the 
carefully prepared and sponsored groups that Professor Waller and 
Miss Lowenthal herself have described in former issues. 

Certainly there is no present shortage of avenues to explore or 
stones to turn. But they will remain blind alleys and fixed stones 
until we face up to the task of at least informing, if not of positively 
instructing, the people who are already working as teachers and 
leaders in every part of the field. No particular group is exempt from 
helping to do this, but there is a particular onus on Local Education 
Authorities, because they are already in organised contact with much 
the largest number of adults and in the evening institutes employ the 
greatest number of part-time teachers. A useful lead has been pro- 
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vided by the Universities Council for Adult Education in a thought- 
ful study on Tutors and Their Training by Professor Waller and 
his colleague, Mr W. E. Styler. This is much the fullest assessment 
for many years of training arrangements for tutors employed by 
Responsible Bodies. That is the declared purpose of the paper, but 
the authors touch sympathetically on the wider problem of whether 
the training work they review ‘ought not to embrace a wider field 
and talk of training for adult education’. This point they observe is 
‘forced on our attention by foreign visitors. They are of course inter- 
ested in our Tutorial Classes, Extension Courses and Residential 
Colleges, but they also want to see something of community centres, 
evening institutes, adult centres and the work of voluntary bodies’. 
‘With all this other work’ conclude the authors, ‘we ought to have a 
regular relationship of interest, sympathy and service.’ 


We have just received, too late for serious review, a centenary 
celebration volume* on the Working Men’s College in Crowndale 
Road, London. Written by the Lecturer in Adult Education at Leeds 
University, it is both a fascinating story and a fine piece of scholar- 
ship. Mr Harrison brilliantly relates the foundation of the College to 
the social and political climate of the time and in so doing throws 
some light on the problem of why this particular form of adult 
education was never widely developed. Nowhere, save in London, 
could such a large group of highly talented people have been 
assembled round a single project over so long a period. 

There is singularly little difference in the attitudes and intentions 
of Maurice and his co-founders and of Mansbridge half a century 
later, but the small branch unit of the WEA unencumbered by 
property and collegiate forms can penetrate and endure in small com- 
munities in a way that a substantial institution cannot. This is a 
book that will repay very careful reading, not least by those who are 
renewing the attempt to develop institutional adult education in 
residential centres. 

The Centenary celebrations were marked by a visit from Her 
Majesty the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh, and if, as I was once 
told, the Working Men’s College is a ‘pre-historic relic’ it seems at 
least to share something of the vitality of the coelocanth. 

* * * 


* A History of the Working Men's College 1854-1954, by J. F. C. Harrison 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul, 16s.). 
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CHALLENGE AND RESPONSE IN ADULT 
EDUCATION 


by W. P. Alexander 


Secretary, Association of Education Committees 


HEN the National Institute of Adult Education was 

established, I believed then, and I still believe, that in its 

widest sense adult education was in a relatively early stage 
of development and that the challenge it presented required a wide 
variety of interests and of people to set their hand together to a great 
task. More recently, I have become a little perturbed lest we should 
lose our way. There seems to me to be a danger that adult education 
becomes a thing apart from the main structure of the education 
services and is conceived in a narrow sense which would necessarily 
limit the service to a few people. 

The recent Report of the Ashby Committee, prepared in excep- 
tional circumstances and with very restricted terms of reference, 
might give an impression that adult education was concerned with 
perhaps one adult in every 200; that it was concerned essentially with 
people who were prepared and able to take advantage of courses of 
sustained study of university standard. Let me say at once that I have 
the highest admiration for that kind of adult education, and I share 
the view of those who believe that the work done of this kind over 
the last fifty years has been of inestimable value, not only to those 
who took part in it, but to the nation as a whole. I am, however, 
deeply conscious that there remain thirty million, eight hundred and 
fifty thousand of the adult population who are apparently not affected 
by the Ashby Report or by adult education conceived in these terms. 

Let me, therefore, make clear what I believe to be the basic pro- 
positions which require a restatement and in the light of which our 
work in adult education and in all other branches of education must 
be judged. The first of these propositions, I suggest, is that there is 
virtually no correlation between the provision of higher education in 
any form and the economic and social stability of the nation. The 
second proposition is that there is a very high correlation between 
the amount of education which all of the people get and national 
economic and social health. The third proposition is that in modern 
society, and especially in our own country, the greatest current prob- 
lem is the widening gap between leaders and followers. 
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Let us examine these three propositions. It may be convenient to 
start with the last. Is there any doubt that the frequency of unofficial 
strikes is in itself a measure of a widening gap between leaders and 
followers in the Trade Union movement? Or, in our own work in 
education, is there any real doubt that one of the major problems of 
the day is how to keep the rank and file of official organisations in 
sufficiently close touch with the leaders? We had certain difficulties 
in the Burnham Technical Committee recently and I have no doubt 
in my own mind that the problem lay in a widening gap between the 
teachers’ representatives on that Committee and those whom they 
represented, which caused recommendations, unanimously accept- 
able to the leaders of the teachers, to be rejected by the tollowers. | 
suggest, therefore, that there is no real doubt that this is one of the 
major current problems in our society. 

Now let me examine the first two propositions together. The first 
is surely self-evident. The existence of a very good system of higher 
education for a limited number of people in Russia and the absence 
of reasonable provision for the people as a whole resulted, as it must. 
in revolution. Similarly, the problem in India of a few people given 
higher education, including in many cases education in our own 
ancient universities, while the mass of the people in India had no | 
such benefits, is now a source of some of the difficulties they are 
experiencing. Or again, in the years between the wars, the contrast 
of Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia is surely revealing. Czechoslo- 
vakia, perhaps influenced a good deal by the work of Commenius at 
« much earlier date and having a very effective system of general 
education for its people, was economically and socially a stable and 
prosperous little nation. In contrast, Yugoslavia, with its absence of a 
system of general education, was both economically and socially 
unstable. 

However, you will not wish to be satisfied by examples. Let us, 
therefore, look at the total picture as presented by a careful analysis 
made after the war of 1914-18. In the years 1921, 22 and 23, if the 
nations of the world are arranged in three groups, those victorious, 
those defeated and those neutral, it vill, in fact, be found that in all 
three groups there is a perfect correlation between the amount of 
education given to all of the people and the economic and social 
stability of the nations. The criteria used were the value of a nation’s 
currency as a measure of economic strength and the frequency of 
changes of government as a measure of instability, The same analy- 
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sis in terms of higher education showed a zero correlation. I submit, 
therefore, that we can properly accept these basic propositions as 
beyond all reasonable doubt. 

Now let us examine English education as we have known it to see 
what the trends have been. At the beginning of the Century the 
pattern was surely the selection of a few people for higher education. 
Perhaps that was the inevitable beginning of competition with the 
English Public School system in its capacity for training leaders, but 
the pattern had the same purpose. The grammar schools became a 
new instrument for training leaders, enabling competition in leader- 
ship to be on a wider front, and adult education, beginning at that 
time, not unnaturally followed in the same pattern and became yet 
another instrument for offering opportunity of education. This in 
its turn produced distinguished leaders but, just as the grammar 
school with its emphasis on work of high quality leading to the 
university necessarily restricted the numbers who could take advan- 
tage of these opportunities, so adult education, with its emphasis 
on the three-year tutorial course or work of university standard, 
could only appeal to a limited number. The whole pattern was 
necessarily concerned with widening the opportunity of higher edu- 
cation rather than with raising the standard of education of all of the 
people. To that extent, that pattern was not in conformity with our 
basic principles. As the first half of this Century passed, the one thing 
that emerged was surely the recognition that that pattern of education 
could destroy unity in the Nation and could widen the gap between 
leaders and followers, in fact, could not be deemed appropriate to a 
democratic society. 

The Education Act of 1944 above all other things accepted the 
basic principles with which we are here concerned. The central 
reform is the concept of education for all; secondary education for 
all children became the central theme; the importance of the educa- 
tion of the followers was fully recognised. It is interesting to record 
that insofar as there was opposition to that advance the opposition 
came from those who had earlier had the benefit of higher education 
as members of the selected few. Indeed, it is not too much to say that, 
even now, ten years after the passing of the Act, the world of the 
grammar schools finds some difficulty in not resisting the basic pro- 
position on which the Education Act rests. But there is no reasonable 
doubt that the Nation is clear in its purpose in this field and second- 
ary education for all will at a relatively early date be a reality. But 
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the Education Act went beyond that and clearly conceived further 
education, including adult education for all, as being no less 
important. 

Now let us look at developments in these fields. In further educa- 
tion, is there any real doubt that the development of technological 
and technical education has met resistance from the world of the 
universities? The insistence on academic values has to a considerable 
extent delayed developments in technical education which are long 
overdue. But our more immediate concern is adult education. Is it 
not true that we may have over-emphasised the significance of three- 
year tutorial courses of work of high academic quality and, in so. 
doing, have maintained a pattern in adult education which utterly 
denies the basic principles which are relevant? I believe it is true that 
of the work done by responsible bodies in adult education only some 
ten per cent actually takes place in three-year tutorial courses, but 
there is no reasonable doubt that in all other courses the attitudes and 
methods, perhaps somewhat diluted, remain the same. The emphasis 
is still on work broadly of university standard, and the technique of 
lescure and discussion continues. The Act itself is clear in this matter, 
and it would be unfair not to recognise that Local Education 
Authorities, together with the voluntary bodies representative of 
large masses of people, have been making an attack on the real 
challenge in adult education. But the Report of the Ashby Commit- 
tee gives colour to a conception which I believe is still held by a good 
many people that what matters in adult education is the hundred and 
fifty thousand out of thirty-one millions who can undertake courses 
of this kind. 

The National Institute of Adult Education was set up to meet the 
real challenge and it is fair to say that quite vigorous efforts have been 
made to that end. It seems to me, however, that the stage has been 
reached where we must clear our minds. If there is over-emphasis on 
adult education, as conceived in the Ashby Report, it may well be 
that adult education will be a contributory factor in widening the gap 
between leaders and followers and may become a contributory factor 
to disunity within the nation, rather than to unification of it. In 
passing, it should be noted that our attitude in this country to adult 
education must undoubtedly have great influence in our dependant 
territories. The application of a pattern which offered adult education 
narrowly conceived to the literate few in these territories could welt 
prove to be a sure road to revolution. The risk of serious division 
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between the leaders and the followers in such circumstances is too 
obvious. 

My belief, therefore, is that we should give our whole attention to 
the real challenge and see in what ways we can further adult educa- 
tion for all. In 1919 the Adult Education Committee of the Ministry 
of Reconstruction put on record their view that adult education must 
not be regarded as a luxury for a few exceptional persons here and 
there, nor as a thing which concerned only a short span of early 
manhood, but that adult education is a permanent national necessity, 
an inseparable aspect of citizenship, and therefore should be universal 
and lifelong. I suggest that is the view we must accept. That view is 
wholly in conformity with the basic principles I have indicated 
earlier. 

What then are the immediate tasks? By all means let the hundred 
and fifty thousand go ahead with what they are doing. Nobody 
would wish to under-rate the worthwhileness of that work, but let us 
look at the two millions in establishments of further education. Of 
these about a million are not, in fact, concerned with vocational edu- 
cation. It is of first-class importance that this work should be recog- 
nised as adult education and everything done to get the full virtues 
of liberal adult education embodied in the work. The million who are 
engaged in vocational education can surely be given some of the 
values of liberal adult education in the course of their present work 
and contact with establishments of further education. If this is to be 
done, quite clearly, the teachers engaged in establishments of further 
education must become aware of and accept the purposes which 
liberal adult education is designed to serve. Nor have I any real doubt 
that many of the teachers engaged in this work are eagerly waiting for 
a lead in this matter from those concerned with adult education. 
Returns from over a thousand of these teachers which have been 
obtained in the course of the enquiry which is at present being under- 
taken by the Institute in co-operation with the ATI and APTI indi- 
cate that a large number of them are eager for such an opportunity. 
Indeed, some of them are seeking ways and means themselves of 
resolving this problem, but they should be given help and encourage- 
ment. 

Here is a task yet to be undertaken. The residential colleges and, 
indeed, all those concerned with adult education, have surely a con- 
tribution to make. Ways and means must be found to secure that 
teachers in establishments of further education are consciously 
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engaged in adult education and are liberalising their work. There are 
greater numbers still, who come together under the auspices of some 
of the voluntary bodies, the Women’s Institutes, the Townswomen’s 
Guilds, and so on. Let us be clear that here is at the moment perhaps 
the greatest opportunity for adult education in the sense in which | 
use that term. The bonds between those concerned with this work 
and Local Education Authorities on the one hand and the National 
Institute of Adult Education on the other must be strengthened. Any 
suggestion that because the work is not of high academic standard or 
is not sustained study over substantial periods of time, it is not 
properly to be regarded as adult education must be most firmly 
rejected. In the last analysis, so far as the economic and social stability 
of the nation is concerned, that work is more important than the 
work concerning the hundred and fifty thousand dealt with in the 
Ashby Report. 

Finally, the task is to establish contact with the many millions who 
remain, and there are many questions which have to be answered if 
that problem is to be efficiently tackled. The Trade Union movement 
brings together large masses of people. Is this an effective grouping 
for the purposes of adult education, or is a grouping which brings 
together people of different interests a more effective one? That is a 
question to which | don’t know the answer, but it is interesting that 
in a recent memorandum prepared by A. S. M. Hely, the Director of 
Adult Education at Victoria College, Wellington, New Zealand, in 
which he records a visit to this country, he makes this statement: 
“There seemed to be definite indications that as the worker’s position 
and status is improved so that he no longer feels a member of a 
depressed and exploited group in the community he prefers to satisfy 
most of his needs for continuous education through the services made 
available to the community as a whole, rather than to seek them 
through specific workers’ educational organisations aimed at him as 
a member of a particular social group.’ Is the establishment of county 
colleges essentially a pre-condition of full development of adult edu- 
cation for all? If so, there must be the highest priority given to 
that reform, and all those concerned with the education service must 
put their full weight behind it. Is the present pattern in which 
important sections of adult education tend to be largely divorced 
from the general pattern of the education system in any way a restric- 
tive influence? I believe that so long as separate regulations for 
grammar schools existed it was felt to be more difficult to develop 
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a pattern providing secondary education for all children. May it be 
that this principle has relevance in the field of adult education? 

You will not expect me to provide answers to these questions. My 
concern is merely to suggest that the real challenge in adult education 
remains largely unanswered. A first requirement, if an answer is to 
be given, is that we should be clear in our minds on the basic princi- 
ples which are relevant. If the basic principles I have suggested are 
valid, then, quite clearly, the emphasis in adult education must not 
be on courses of high academic standard for a selected few, it must 
move to the development of a wide variety of opportunities in adult 
life which help people the better to interpret experience. 

I believe the National Institute of Adult Education has a great 
opportunity to make positive suggestions how best to meet the 
real challenge which remains so largely unanswered. The great 
educational advance of the first half of this Century is in the transi- 
tion from a system designed to train a few as leaders, to a system 
providing educational opportunity at the secondary level for all: the 
acceptance of the principle that the economic and social strength of 
the nation rests on the education which all of the people get. The 
challenge to carry that same principle into effect in adult education 
is the challenge which the National Institute of Adult Education must 
seek to meet in the years that lie ahead. 
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THE ESTABLISHED TRADITION 
by R. D. Waller 


Professor of Adult Education, Manchester University 


Ta must seem to be the first part of the response to Dr 


ADULT 


Alexander’s challenge, and indeed I should like to start discussing 

what he said at once, as I am sure you all would. Not perhaps 
his speculations on social stability with which I don’t think we 
should get far, but the real challenge in the second part of his 
address, his vigorous accusation that we have hardly begun to create 
a truly national and broadly based system of adult education. I think 
this is true and I should like to go on talking about it. 

However I have only been given half an hour and have to talk 
about something entirely different. I am part of a double act with 
Mr Hunter on the Established Tradition and New Offerings, a duet 
of hymns ancient and modern. I don’t altogether like this! I don’t 
really feel such a venerable piece of antiquity as my role suggests— 
on the shelf with the museum pieces. One likes to move with the 
times so long as one can. Indeed, the traditionalists would never 
themselves choose me for this role—I am rather a suspect character; 
I’ve gone whoring after strange gods since even before the war; 
residential week-ends, painting and recorder playings, Dobson and 
Young, birdwatching arrangements, and what not. 

And yet all this perhaps does make me a suitable exponent of the 
old tradition. Do you remember Auden’s poem It’s no use raising a 
shout? I’m rather like the man (or was it a woman) in the poem, 
who said 

I left my home to find another 

But I never found a better. 

Here am I, here are you; 

But what does it mean, what are we going to do? 

My own answer is to go on trying all things and holding fast that 
which is good. And what to my mind, after trying many things 
in adult education, remains most unmistakably good, and as good 
still as when I first met it thirty years ago, is the well run tutorial 
class. In any case that is what I am on this occasion commissioned 
to talk about, that and all its cousins german. 
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At a conference earlier this year, Professor Tibble said that the 
old style adult educationists ought to dress themselves up for their 
solemn proceedings in late Victorian costume. It was a pleasant sally 
but the traditional modes are not always approached in such a dis- 
arming way. They are under attack from many quarters. For 
example: They have made such a little headway; their followers, 
however devoted, are lamentably few; their exponents are often very 
portentous and make vast claims which it would be difficult to sub- 
stantiate; their classes don’t even do what they are supposed to do; 
they make little appeal to the great mass of the people; they claim to 
serve the workers but get progressively out of touch with them; they 
sponsor inquiries into a general apatuy which they do precious little 
to disturb. And like the backward parts of the Lancashire cotton 
industry they go on rolling out their products from the same old- | 
fashioned machine. The world has changed around them, but they 
don’t seem to have noticed. In an age of full employment, much 
mobility and streamlined entertainment they still go on with their 
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Three year classes 
Lectures and discussions 
Written work 


(and I might add still give people the same old pay for doing it). 
Isn’t it time we began to bring ourselves up to date and modernise 
our methods? 

What are the alternatives? You cannot travel abroad or attend 
international conferences without getting the impression that the 
alternatives have taken possession of the world. Sometimes you 
cannot help wondering, with Dr Alexander, whether in England 
the best may not have been the enemy of the good. People can, fer 
example, educate themselves in study circles without tutors, as in 
Scandinavia; they can relax all ‘heir social psychological tensions in 
working groups or workshops complete with observers and sustained 
by the study of group dynamics as in the USA; they can undertake 
community projects and perhaps even recreate the life of whole 
regions, as in the famous work of St Francis Xavier University in 
Nova Scotia; they can organise ciné-clubs and tele-clubs and educa- 
tional travel tours as in France; they may bring radio and television 
directly into their service as in the USA and Scandinavia. 

But why go abroad? You can find plenty of alternatives at home. 
—the vast range of non-vocational activities in the evening 
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institutes, some of which cannot nowadzys satisfy the demand 
made on them. 

—the education centres with their social activities and the com- 
munity centres with their educational activities; from either of 
which community projects may easily arise, since they are directly 
related to a local community. 

—the residential colleges and the entirely new relationship 
with industry about which Hunter will probably soon be talking. 

—and an uncountable number of independent organisations for 
singing and orchestral work, for folk dancing and play-acting, for 
nature study, gardening, and keeping fit and educational travel- 
ling, etc., etc. 


Well? All this whether at home or abroad is fascinating, admir- 
able, socially valuable, worthy of every possible support—but it is not 
in the least relevant—or only in so far as some of the old hands are 
ridiculously superior about it. 

The root of the matter for us old stagers lies in the simple proposi- 
tion that knowledge is a good thing, and that if you want knowledge 
you have to sweat at it. Never mind what people want knowledge 
for, that’s their own business. It is a good thing to have. The pursuit 
of it is good for you, and almost infinitely rewarding. We make a 
very high claim; but if we are wise we shall not make a very broad 
claim, because the majority of people do not want to engage in the 
pursuit—and it is a different pursuit from all these others. Social 
adjustment is a good thing, social service is a good thing, all sorts 
of recreational and practical pursuits are gooc things. And you may 
acquire a good deal of knowledge of limited applicability in following 
them. But anybody who wants systematic knowledge and broad 
understanding must study for them and will need. guidance of a 
personal kind. 

Now I know that there is a good deal more in the tutorial class 
situation than a simple process of learning. Mr Ralph Ruddock, 
a member of my own staff, has just been saying in Adult Education 
that members of these classes sometimes learn very little and that 
what matters most is the group experience. Of course the group or 
social aspect of these classes is important, but I wouldn’t agree that 
satisfactory group relations are properly the only concern or the chief 
concern of the tutor. Persons less sympathetic than Mr Ruddock will 
say that these so-called students don’t really study, they don’t really 
learn much, they don’t in fact write their essays. This is unfair and 
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untrue. Many of the students do read and write and learn, and practi- 
cally all of them peg away at some subject or another with great 
persistence for a long time, even if only by coming regularly to 
listen, think and discuss. Why should people feel obliged to apply 
such an impossible standard to our classes? Are things very different 
in Universities? Are there not students, supported from public 
money, who don’t work? There are a few people who get firsts, more 
get seconds, and quite a number get thirds and fail. Our classes exist 
to offer knowledge—a few get a lot of it, many get a good deal and 
all the rest get a little. 

Dr Alexander doesn’t object to all this. “Let the 120,000 go ahead’ 
he says very magnanimously. As he went on talking, these 120,000 
began to seem to me a very gallant band indeed, a magnificently 
forlorn hope, holding the pass at Thermopylae, the Light Brigade, 
Garibaldi’s army. ‘Into the jaws of death rode the 120,000’—I suspect 
Dr Alexander thinks that is in fact their destination. 

It has become quite old-fashioned to recommend the pursuit of 
knowledge as our grandfathers used to do. You could regard the 
attack on tutorial classes as part of a general backsliding from the 
humanist tradition which has given so much to our society and made 
it liberal in spirit—a tradition by the way, established when the 
community was stable! 

San Bernardino of Siena wrote to a young man many centuries 
ago: 

. Study is useful to you, and to your family, and to your city, and to 
your friends; it will enable you to make a good appearance in all the 
countries of the world and in any company, and with it you will 
become a man, whereas without it you would remain a zero, a thing 
of no account. 

Is there still any truth in this, or not? We think there is; we believe 
we have seen it happen, not once or twice but in many cases; we 
think our business is to promote study and help it in every way, 
recognising that for every hundred people who settle naturally into 
a life of action and recreation, there is always at least one who is 
called to understand the nature of things. 

People nowadays usually seem interested in knowledge only in 
relation to some immediate and concrete purpose. History is bunk, 
let’s get on with time and motion study! But only those who know 
what it is to seek knowledge without thought of use ever fully realise 
its immense and inexhaustible usefulness. 

Everybody was deeply impressed by that magnificent statement 
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sent by Churchill to the TUC, one of the finest things ever said about 
adult education. It has been quoted over and over again. If there 
really are, as Churchill evidently believes, ‘many who thirst in later 
life to learn about the humanities, the history of their country, the 
philosophies of the human race, and the arts and letters which sustain 
and are borne forward by the ever-conquering English language’— 
if there are such people, will they ever be able to slake their thirst 
in discussion groups and community workshops? No, they will have 
the will to study, as we must have the will to help them, wherever 
they arise, from whatever occupation or social category. If we are 
old-fashioned, we are at least old-fashioned in good company. 

If the dissemination of knowledge is still important, the Universi- 
ties, as the principal repositories of knowledge, have to be in the 
thick of it. But they need allies, allies who share to the full their 
conviction that knowledge is worth acquiring, and at the same time 
can help the Universities to give the pursuit the maximum possible 
relevance to common life today. And to this day, the Universities 
have never found an ally to compare in steadiness and serious worth 
with the WEA. Yes, after thirty years of trial and error, and recogni- 
sing that other kinds of University extra-mural work are good and 
worthwhile, that is my own conclusion: the staunch and steady WEA, 
the obstinate, awkward WEA, the infuriating and admirable WEA, 
is still the University’s best bet. 

This traditional provision, whether in WEA courses or Extension 
courses, still works and still seems good to those who know it. It still 
steadily grows and is not in the least dead. The percentage of manual 
workers using it is not high—but in fact it always did appeal most 
to the thoughtful artisan or craftsman, the lower middle-class clerical 
workers and housewives of the same categories. Its apparently small 
compass should be looked at in the light of those interesting calcula- 
tions set out by Alderman Matthews in a recent article in Adult 
Education, where he shows that our present provision reaches 
probably 4 per cent of the adult population, our maximum target 
being perhaps no more than 20 per cent. 

It is a body of work which never fails to impress foreigners when 
you tell them about it; and impresses them still more when they come 
over and see it in action. We have every right to be proud of it and 
perhaps you never feel its quality more than when you take a group 
of our students abroad to enter into combined operations with foreign 
organisations, as | have done several times. They acquit themselves 
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very well indeed. They have discipline, reserves of thought and 
observation, coherence, a steadier sense of purpose. They seem to 
know what they are up to—in a world of activity, the purpose of 
which nobody seems to know. They are first-rate ambassadors for 
this country, and first-rate advertisements of the established tradition 
in adult education. 

Is this enough? Is this the whole story? No. One can be convinced 
about the value of the traditional forms without being complacent 
about them. As long as Professor Raybould continues to write his 
books, we shall never be able to feel complacent. For one thing we 
must always remember that all the other elements in further educa- 
tion are good too, must welcome them and assist in their development 
where possible, although they are not primarily our responsibility. 
And secondly, a great deal from that world of activities and projects 
and ‘learning situations’ can quite well come into our own field as 
allies and auxiliaries, and have in fact already done so. Thus: 


—the study of art can be linked with the practice of art, and 
both with local community needs and interests (exhibitions, decora- 
tion projects, demonstrations, etc.) 

—the thorough study of a country can be linked with travel 
and with appropriate foreign institutions, with resulting corre- 
spondence and visits. 

—social studies lend themselves to organised social surveys, of 
which examples are always being reported. 

—local history and archaeology can involve people in digging 
operations at week-ends, and can lead also to the organisation of 
useful local exhibitions. 

But although the list might be continued there is not yet enough 
of this kind of thing. Through it the effect of tutorial classes could 
be widely felt in their neighbourhood. 

The question of duration: People constantly say that you cannot 
nowadays reasonably expect enrolments for three years. I see that 
Coolie Verner of Florida State University has been saying this in 
those ‘Considerations of Adult Education in England’ which he 
published last May. There are some chastening observations of the 
same kind in the valuable report written by Mr Hely of Wellington, 
New Zealand, which came to hand only recently and has already 
been quoted by Dr Alexander. It does us good to be shaken up 
occasionally by these travellers’ tales. 
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But what do people mean by this? They cannot seriously mean 
that less free time is available. They cannot mean that everybody is 
in such rapid motion that nobody is ever for three years in the same 
place. No, they mean that the spirit of the times is against long 
commitments, there are too many competing interests, people don’t 
feel they have time enough at their disposal. 

If so, so much the worse for the spirit of the times. If we have 
become a restless, grasshoppery people, does this make the three-year 
class less—or more—important? And it is not all that difficult to 
recruit students—so long as your expectation of success is not too 
unrealistic. Since 1949 I have conducted two three year classes myself, 
and in both cases had to close the enrolment at 24. In any case, one- 
year courses are part of the established tradition; and I often think 
we might find ways of compromising with the spirit of the age by 
recognising more fully the linked sessionals which at present all over 
the country may sometimes be y.ving us tutorials in all but name. 

An interesting and important question arises over the pioneer 
work of the WEA and other organisations. Some people complain 
that these are usually baby tutorials. Need they conform to the type? 
Isn’t this just the level at which modern methods could be tried? 
Couldn’t this be a vast field of informal activity which might get 
down to the man in the street and contribute to his general education ? 
Isn’t this the real test ahead for the WEA, it’s “‘next phase”’? 

But once again one must have a clear idea of one’s own purpose 
and one’s own field. Of course there is need for all sorts of informal 
activities but in as far as these short courses are outlyers of the so-called 
traditional forms, they must in some essential way preserve the type. 
They must be the foothills of study and serious thought. All the 
same, I don’t doubt there is plenty of room for experiment in method. 

What do I mean by ‘preserve the type’? The issue was put to me 
by Hutchinson when he asked me to take this job on. An essential 
feature of the traditional modes is that they are based on the teaching 
situation. Tutors teach and guide; students study and learn. The 
modern way elsewhere in the world seems to be based on the learning 
situation—people run their own study groups and workshops and 
projects, calling in advice and information at the points where they 
want them. Which is better ? 

I don’t know! I am in the position of Dr Alexander—there is one 
question to which I don’t know the answer. But it seems mistaken 
to me to represent the tutorial class situation as simply a teaching 
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situation. It is just as much a learning situation, a co-operative study 
situation. 

And to return to the main point—you can only acquire knowledge 
through study, and if you don’t have somebody to guide your study 
you will waste an awful lot of time. We call our guides tutors. The 
promoters of informal activities in France are coming to be called 
animateurs, in Italy animatori. The word reminds one of cartoons 
at the movies, or ventriloquists’ dolls. Personally, I would much 
rather have a tutor than an animator. 

The social importance of the tutorial class and its cousins could 
be treated in many ways. I want to touch only on one aspect which 
seems to me to be important and which arises out of what I said on 
the subject of duration. The religious segregate into retreats to 
meditate on the mysteries of their faith. But only the seriously 
religious. Our traditional adult education system has a similar 
function in relation to the nature of our civilisation, its norms, its 
present forms, its potentialities, its history, its arts, the sciences in 
which it organises its concepts of the material universe. To seek 
some understanding of the society in which we live, by any of the 
available paths, is an intellectual pursuit, but it is sustained by the 
strong sense of social responsibility we have inherited from phil- 
anthropists, social reformers, educationists, the churches, and the 
working-class movement generally. The system is at one and the same 
time intellectual, moral and social, and will be found so wherever you 
touch it. Collectively considered and at its best, it is a system in which 
society contemplates itself, strengthens its faith in itself, and con- 
siders the possibilities of its own improvement. To have some part of 
the community involved in this process, however few, is of great 
importance; it is a process of recall, of recollection. 

But then comes somebody, for example Dr. Alexander, and says: 
‘Very nice, but what about all the rest, the multitude who are quite 
untouched, and whose behaviour and attitudes are shifting and 
changing so rapidly that our society is in danger of losing its nature?’ 
I reply: 

—Let us never under-estimate the continuing effect of thought- 
ful people on all who come into contact with them. Beveridge once 
said that if he wanted to get an idea round a village he wouldn’t 
call a meeting or print a leaflet-—he would explain it carefully to 
the one or two persons to whom the village usually listens. 

—Dr. Alexander thinks the tutorial class, in educating leaders, 
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has cut them off from the common life of those they should lead. 
That this has sometimes happened, who would deny? But those 
who have taken WEA classes for years know very well that only 
a minority of their students will become leaders of any kind at all. 
They simply go on with their homes and their work creating little 
pools of sense around them: as far as I am concerned, that is what 
I should most hope for. 
—I wonder why thinking about adult education makes people 
feel so agitated about the state of society? Is it sensible to expect 
any form of education to redeem the world’ All forms of educa- 
tion are normative; they express the spirit and the values of their 
world, and are shaped by forces deeper and stronger than all our 
efforts. 
—In any case, I suppose I am an optimist; I believe-the spirit of 
our community life, gver all, remains fairly constant, and I have a 
good deal of faith in the ordinary man even if he doesn’t come 
into our classes. When you meet him in the flesh and not as an 
abstraction, he is usually very likeable. Pigeons, or fur and feather, 
or a council house garden may be as good for him as modern art 
in the WEA terminal. Perhaps he studies form, and does his 
weekly pools coupon, but cockfighting a hundred years ago, or 
bull baiting and bear baiting four hundred years ago were worse. 
But finally I must say that I heartily agree with Dr Alexander's 
main contention. Adult educators, working in any field at all, must 
agree that it is a matter of the highest priority to secure continuing 
and effective general education for all our youngsters after the 
secondary modern stage. It is not a job for the Universities, but it 
is one in which the Universities, and especially their extra-mural 
departments ought to have a lively interest. It is a field which looks 
much rather forward to adult life than backward to the school, and 
it is a field for which large numbers of teachers will have to be trained. 
They will have to maintain their own general education, and for that 
and indeed for many of the problems of their work they should be 
able to turn to the traditional field of adult education, which is at one 
and the same time speculative, theoretical and practical. 

And then—perhaps we could prepare in due course to receive as 
well some reasonable proportion of their pupils. 
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CHALLENGE AND RESPONSE IN ADULT 
EDUCATION—NEW OFFERINGS 


by Guy Hunter 
Warden, Grantley Hall 


fours with the last two, because it seems to ma that any ‘New 
Offerings’ we make must be new in our attitude and purpose, 
not merely new subjects or new forms of class. It is not a question of 
being ‘for’ or ‘against’ the tutorial class, but of considering its content 
and purpose. Because I am dealing with content and purpose rather 
than method and form, I am bound to start by stating my assumption. 


| AM going to have some difficulty in keeping this talk on all 


ASSUMPTIONS 

I make one basic assumption: adult education has, as its main 
purpose, to enrich the spiritual quality of human lives within the 
society in which we live today. To me, it seems that the long history 
of humanity can only be regarded as a story of the gradual emergence 
and refining of a spirit which is the typification of humanity as 
against the animal kingdom and which, by an act of faith, we 
believe to be an intuition of and a distant approximation to a divine 
spirit or a system of values which are not in time but in eternity. 

Of course, other assumptions are possible. Dr Alexander spoke 
of ‘economic and social stability’. There may or may not be a causal 
connection between the general diffusion of education and social 
stability (it is a long step from! a correlation to a cause!); but even 
if such a causal connection exists, I for one am perfectly clear that I 
do not enter adult education in order to achieve economic or political 
benefits. If we did, we should be simply functionaries—people em- 
ployed by central or local authorities to ensure that each generation 
received the necessary packet of technological training and civic 
information and discipline to ensure that the economic life of society 
could be carried on competitively and that political life should be 
ordered and responsible (if not actually docile!). This is indeed part 
of the necessary task of education—to transmit skills and traditions. 
But, to quote Sir R. Livingstone, human beings have a threefold 
demand on education—it must help them ‘to earn a living, to be a 
citizen, to be a man’. We have not done our job if we give only the 
first two. Indeed, in a democratic society, as de Tocqueville pointed 
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out 120 years ago, the last job is the one which is particularly likely 
to go by default. Pointing out that the utilitarian ends of life are sure 
to be well looked after in such societies, he adds: 

‘But while man takes delight in this honest and lawful pursuit of 
his well-being, it is to be apprehended that he may in the end lose the 
use of his sublimest faculties; and while he is busied in improving all 
around him, he may at length degrade himself. Here, and here only, 
does the peril lie. It should therefore be the unceasing object of the 
legislature of democracies, and of all virtuous and enlightened men 
who live there, to raise the souls of their fellow-citizens and keep them 
lifted towards Heaven. It is necessary that all who feel an interest in 
the future destinies of democratic society should make joint and 
continual efforts to di:fuse the love of the infinite, a sense of greatness, 
and a love of pleasures not of earth.’* 

Functionaries will not be able to do this. 

But there is another possible assumption—that education is 
primarily there to ask questions—to lead the adult to the door of 
knowledge and push him in, to wander as he will. There are great 
attractions in this idea. Yet it can be, and too often is, a form of 
cowardice in the tutor and a source of despair to the student. The 
tutor shows an infuriating ability to find holes in every possible 
argument, to inhibit every. possible action. I have Blake on my side 
against this destruction of wisdom by verbal logic: 

*, .. the idiot Questioner, who is always questioning 

But never capable of answering, who sits with a sly grin 

Silently plotting when to question, like a thief in a cave 

Who publishes doubt and calls it knowledge, whose Science is Despair.’+ 
Again, I doubt if we shall enrich spiritual life much like that. 

If we were to accept my definition, to believe that adult education 
has more than a social and economic task, has more than a duty to 
sharpen the logical intellect, then a terrifying responsibility rests on 
all of us in this room. We sit here, responsible people, some with 
considerable authority to sway the direction of an institution or an 
organisation and, in the midst of what seems to some the spiritual 
confusion, if not desolation, of 1954, and ask ourselves who, if not 
we, should be out with a coal of fire on our tongues? For it is not the 
economic and social stability of Britain in 1954 which should be 
worrying us, but its spiritual condition, What are our offerings, new 
in spirit, to be? 


* De Tocqueville, ‘Democracy in America’, Worlds Classics, pp. 415-416. 
+ Blake, ‘Milton’. 
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WORK 

I am supposed to talk about work and citizenship. Work, then—. 
We live in a time when far too much attention is paid to the product 
of work and far too little to its quality, process, motive. We care so 
much for production that we even talk of ‘intellectual workers’, so 
anxious are we to reassure the manual worker that these artists and 
authors and philosophers really produce something useful and are all 
part of the Five Year Plan. If someone does Pure Research, we hasten 
to mention that in due course it will bear fruit in technology and 
technology will give us a new insecticide or colour television. We 
do not consider that it might be right and noble simply to seek for 
truth. As Joseph Pieper* says, it is as if a man, discovering that he 
slept more peacefully if he had said his prayers, should later 
announce that the purpose of prayer is to get a good night’s rest. 

But when it comes to the motives and quality of work, cynicism 
rules. I recently heard a high official of the Coal Board discussing 
plans for demonstrating television sets and small cars to miners in 
order to tempt them to commit themselves to an expenditure which 
would force them to work at least five shifts. ‘Give a dog a bad 
name...,’ for if that is how we treat men, that is how men will be. 

Adult education has unfortunately got a contempt for studies 
directly connected with work, a contempt springing from the Platonic 
academic tradition. ‘Procul este, profani,’ we say to the technologists 
and teachers of short-hand. This is partly because we insist on looking 
at the actual operation of work—hitting a keyboard or turning a 
handle—and not at its whole human context. 

At work we shall discover all the qualities of mind and character 
to which liberal education can rightly address itself. First, human 
social relationships—authority, discipline, loyalty, conscience, leader- 
ship—Aristotle would have been fascinated to study the ‘politeia’ 
of a large factory. Second, aesthetic feelings. Few people even dimly 
realise how deeply workers feel about the quality of their work— 
‘a beautiful job’, whether it is a casting or a textile, or the way you 
drive a lorry. There is that essential sense of ‘rightness’ and perfection 
which is of the essence of aesthetic feeling. If we want to make a 
‘new offering’ to the 30,000,000 Dr Alexander talked of, why are we 
so little interested in what matters so much to a good proportion of 
them (not all, of course)—their work ? 

Do I contradict myself? Having just said that technical know- 


* ‘Leisure, the Basis of Culture,’ Faber, 1952. 
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ledge and citizenship is not enough, do I now revert to technical 
education? No: for this gives me the chance to point out that Living- 
stone’s three points are a Trinity—indivisible aspects of one thing— 
aman. We may for convenience abstract one quality or another: but 
we have to remember that this is only (and dangerously) a logical 
and verbal abstraction: the man remains one: and he cannot be 
taught to do his job properly (that is, with conscience, and in the 
right social relationship) unless he is educated as a man as well as as. 
a citizen, a citizen as well as as a technician. 

There are, therefore, some new offerings to be made to Everyman 
through work: and some are being made. Not only have the resi- 
dential colleges done a good deal in running humane courses for men 
in industry, particularly foremen and chargehands, but the Universi- 
ties have really set their hand to management education—I am 
thinking of a four week course run by Cambridge at Madingley, 
another run jointly with industry at Worcester (Oxford), a third by 
Sheffield, and our own five week course at Grantley, in which about 
half the lecturers are from Universities and half from industry. These 
courses are humane—in my own a Professor of Biology, a Professor 
of Economics, a Professor of Philosophy, a sociologist, a Governor 
of a prison, a historian, a psychologist are taking part. Industry, 
moreover, is not the only place where people work—there are nurses, 
librarians, magistrates, policemen, teachers, youth leaders, museum 
assistants, probation officers, export clerks, farm workers—I men- 
tion only occupations for which adult courses have to my knowledge 
been run in recent years. When we talk to magistrates about Justice, 
to librarians about Literature, to teachers about the human child, 
surely we are within the charmed circle of liberal studies—or 
Socrates was not. 


CITIZENSHIP 

And now, citizenship. Here again we have thought of this subject 
far too much as functionaries—talking about the forms of local 
government or social services. What we need is a radical challenge to. 
attitudes of mind which are far nearer to Everyman’s daily life. | 
talked recently to some Community Centre Wardens. They were 
firmly convinced that it was quite unnecessary to have a philosophy 
of society before you set your hand to social work. A little discussion 
revealed two attitudes. First, they felt bound, and glad, to make 
special and subsidised provision for old people whose children do 
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not keep them amused. Second, they were not prepared to help 
much with mothers who want to park their children and go out to 
work. Here were two social value judgements—parents are expected 
to look after young children: old children are not expected to look 
after parents—which are so much “‘in the air’”’ today that these men 
had accepted them quite unaware of the long-term implications, or 
of the moral issues: and to question these attitudes involves tutor 
and student eventually in the most profound questioning of religious 
and social beliefs. 1 am sure we should start our study of citizenship 
nearest home—in basic moral and religious questions of family life. 

Aside from personal morals, what have we in mind as the good 
citizen? De Tocqueville had a vision of what the democratic state 
and citizen would be—a vision based on reasoning from first 
principles. Let me read a little: 


“The first thing that strikes the observation is an innumerable multi- 
tude of men, all equal, incessantly endeavouring to procure the petty 
and paltry pleasures with which they glut their lives . . . . Above this 
race of men stands an immense and tutelary power, which takes upon 
itself alone to secure their gratification and watch over their fate. That 
power is absolute, minute, regular, provident, and mild. . . . It provides 
for their security, forsees their necessities, facilitates their pleasures, 
manages their principal concerns, directs their industry, regulates the 
descent of property—what remains but to spare them all the care of 
thinking and all the trouble of living? . . . . It covers the surface of 
society with a network of small complicated rules, minute and uniform, 
through which the most original minds and most energetic characters 
cannot rise. The will of man is not shattered, but softened, bent, and 
guided. Men are seldom forced by it to act, but they are constantly 
restrained from acting. Such a power does not destroy, but it prevents 
life; it does not tyrannize, but it compresses, enervates, extinguishes 
and stupifies a people, until a nation is reduced to be nothing better 
than a flock of timid and industrious animals of which the government 


is the shepherd.” 

We in Britain are, of course, not like that! Kut what is our vision 
of greatness and freedom? On the way up here I turned off the Great 
North Road to look at Aycliffe New Town. There, spattered about 
on a flat plain, intersected by tarmac and white concrete curbs, I saw 
this outcome of our great imaginings—these Lilliputian houses, the 
product of determined asepsis in architecture, looking out on their 
flat bits of grass, also duly surrounded by concrete curbs—grass 
neither lawn, nor village green with white ducks, nor flowery 
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meadow (for all daisies and buttercups were sternly disinfected)—I 
looked at this town and it seemed to me to show about as much 
evidence of the human spirit—let alone the divine—as a white 
enamel washing machine. This is the product of functionaries—of 
social scientists, psychologists, sanitary regulations, building bye- 
laws, Town Planners, and all the logical pedantry of social hygiene. 
Nine centuries ago, by hand labour, man raised Durham Cathedral. 

Lastly, then, have we a conception of civilisation in our minds—of 
democratic civilisation? How do we conceive the citizen of the 
future, how do we “raise the souls of our fellow citizens and... 
diffuse a sense of greatness?” If we have not—and’I quite sincerely 
believe that very few of us have—what sort of “‘liberal”’ education in 
citizenship can we give? Can the blind lead the blind? To my mind, 
it is not much use for a tutor to discourse, or question, about The 
Republic, or Machiavelli, or Hobbes, or J. S. Mill, if, when at last 
the students say ‘“What about us, now ?”, he is found floundering in 
the same confusion as they. 

I started by saying that adult education was there to enrich the 
spiritual quality of everyday life. Now we are talking of the spiritual 
quality of the citizen. And it is for this failure to produce a spiritual 
citizenship that I blame the Tutorial Attitude. Dr Alexander said it 
produced leaders: my complaint is that it does not—how many 
members of Tutorials today are leaders, and how many are matrons 
getting some culture or men learning to do intellectual crosswords 
and monkey tricks? If the tutorial were producing 150,000 spiritual 
aristocrats it would be worth its weight in gold. 

You may think this is a high-flown view—indeed, it is. But at 
least it gives an entry to common life. I believe there is plenty of room 
for new offerings here. I think of “Outward Bound”—a piece of 
education carefully thought out, precisely designed to cultivate a 
certain spiritual quality, confidently and strictly executed: I think of 
some Borstals and Prisons; I think of a few other experiments in 
training and education, in the Services, in industry, and in voluntary 
organisations, which at least have a tinge of liberal education in 
citizenship. I think we have far to go here before we can boast of 
“‘new offerings.” 


CO-OPERATION 
Lastly, if we are thinking of “‘new offerings” in order to bring in 
Dr Alexander’s 30,000,000 (I think we should content ourselves with 
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a mere 4 or 5 million lance corporals to begin with), I would like to 
agree to and re-emphasise what he said about voluntary organisations 
and societies who are engaged in the real work of education of the 
adult. It is surely clear that by far the biggest load is today carried by 
them by the WI, YMCA, Trade Unions, Townswomen, Scouts, the 
Churches and Chapels, and all the rest of them. They, with the 
Evening Institutes, are really in among Everyman. We must indeed 
work together. And here again my assumption comes in useful. For 
if we continued to think of adult education primarily as academic 
and intellectual, it would be—and has been—natural for us to be at 
best mildly interested in the host of organisations which are more 
occupied with activities than with instruction. But the moment we 
conceive of adult education as addressed to the whole man, we see 
ourselves as soldiers in the same army. Certainly, there are differ- 
ences in training and function; and we should take even more care 
than we do to see that each arm of the service is used for the purpose 
for which it is best trained—not have the Residential Colleges doing 
what the Evening Institutes could do more widely and cheaply, nor 
the technical colleges attempting with difficulty the job which the 
Extra-Mural Departments are there to do. But it 7s one army and 
must be inspired with one spirit. For, if I am right in my main 
assumption, we are not only functionaries (in part, we must be) but 
primarily members of an honourable company dedicated to one pro- 
position—that in this society of which we are members and in this 
day and age the human spirit shall not stagnate nor coarsen, but move 
on one step, however short, on the long journey from animal nature 
to its final goal. 


| 
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CHALLENGE AND RESPONSE IN ADULT 
EDUCATION—OLD TOWNS AND NEW 


by Mabel Tylecote 


Chairman of the National Federation of Community Associations 


the nation have led to an emphasis on priorities and in the field 

of education this is expressed in competition for ministerial 
favours, although, as Professor Waller suggested this morning, we 
are in fact all working in fields of mutual concern. It has been sug- 
gested that people promoting formal adult education with strict 
academic standards are living in a world which is changing around 
them in ways of which they are largelv unconscious. As a long stand- 
ing member of the WEA, I find it hard to accept that suggestion: | 
think it is possibly through long association with the WEA that one 
has become very conscious of the untilled field to which Dr Alexander 
—rightly, I think—was anxious to draw our attention. Mr Hunter, 
too, touched on an aspect of this problem which particularly concerns 


me when he was referring to Aycliffe and spoke about ‘nothing in 
the middle’. 


| THINK it is true and unfortunate that the limited resources of 


THE URBAN NEIGHBOURHOOD 


The changing life of our urban and suburhan population is of vast 
importance; numerically, obviously, and qualitatively because of the 
very different conditions under which many people now live from 
those to which they have been accustomed. Here we are trying to 
look at these questions from the point of view of education and of 
adult education in particular but of course new towns and new 
housing estates interest architects and planners also, not to mention 
psychologists and sociologists, welfare workers, students of politics 
and of government. So we are constantly reminded of our problems 
without, however, being able to claim any very exact knowledge 
despite the surveys that have been urertaken—necessarily limited 
in time, in scope and in place. There is no room yet for dogmatism 
and in any case I propose to avoid controversies such as those about 
overspill and preferences for suburban or urban life. 

I start from the facts that these changes have already taken place 
on a vast scale and that there are more to come; that the neighbour- 
hood unit is in being and presents us, as educationists in particular, 
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with a practical problem. 

The neighbourhood unit was a reaction from the earlier simple 
sprawl of the towns into the countryside: there was an architectural 
impulse to integrate this process—a process which also engendered 
much social discontent, and the ‘neighbourhood unit’ seemed to be a 
kind of answer to prayer. But what is this neighbourhood unit? It can 
be defined in terms of population, arrangement of buildings and of 
social equipment, but it also presumes that there is a real geographical 
basis to life, having a genuine social and educational significance. 
But it is an idea that is open to challenge: is it ‘a wistful looking 
backwards to a tradition which is no longer valid’? Most wisely we 
continue to ask ourselves that question and I meet it with the tradi- 
tional and hopeful answer given by Professor Robson in speaking of 
local government. He says that ‘the essential core of local government, 
the vitalising force which informs all its most excellent manifesta- 
tions, is the sense of community existing between a body of citizens 
and the association of that sense with a given territory in which they 
dwell and work’. 
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COMMUNITIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 

A reason for finding this idea valid is that Community Associa- 
tions sprang up quite spontaneously within these neighbourhood 
units and spread with considerable rapidity, and on examination one 
finds that associations are made up of rather mixed elements. In the 
first instance, at any rate, there was a very strong element of griev- 
ance about housing conditions, and about the failure to render many 
essential services. They also sprang up to meet strongly felt social 
needs, family needs, and to make provision for young people. One of 
the first things that people did on a new housing estate was to 
organise the time-honoured childrens’ festivals—Rose Queens and 
Christmas Parties, then something for the old folk. Above all, what 
were you to do with your front garden when you couldn’t afford to 
buy manure except in co-operation. (I once got into a lot of trouble 
with the Lord Mayor of Manchester by asking for accommodation 
for a central manure pool.) That kind of constructive effort to meet 
both old and new social needs, side by side with the sense of griev- 
ance, was the making of the early community associations. 

I should like to stress that the Community Association Movement, 
built on a genuine voluntary impulse, proceeded rather quickly to 
develop a philosophy, drawn directly out of experience. For instance, 
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one of the first things to be recognised was that any housing estate 
ought to have a really adequate community centre, for without 
accommodation of that kind it is impossible to carry on activities 
absolutely essential for the good life of a neighbourhood. So a centre, 
yes, but not only a centre, because from their experience people 
knew that it was eminently desirable that any association should also 
concern itself with the neighbourhood as a whole, whether it was a 
question of the adequacy of the bus service, the placing of a telephone 
box or (if you were an aesthetic association!) the design of the lamp 
standards, a question we're still struggling with at the present time. 
That kind of thing was also part of their experience and went into 
their philosophy. Hence the insistence that what a new neighbour- 
hood unit needs is not only a centre in which citizens can gather for 
a variety of social activities but also an association genuinely repre- 
sentative of the whole variety of interests and occupations of the 
neighbourhood whose duty it is to look over the neighbourhood and 
see that it is as good as it can possibly be made. An Association, 
therefore, makes a very wide claim for its representative character 
and, according to such a philosophy, a small body of citizens running 
a community centre and engaging in many happy activities is not 
adequate if that is where its activities end. Now, this is again our 
debatable point. Can we really obtain a bond of social loyalty on a 
basis of the needs of the citizens in a given small geographical area ? 
Has that really happened? Mr Hutchinson oncs challenged the 
movement on that score when he wrote that ‘the peculiar task of 
community associations is to provide for the inter-relation of 
specialist groups, and it is this which gives the movement a distinc- 
tive importance’, and he went on to suggest that if it doesn’t secure 
that inter-relationship, the community association has really failed 
to make the particular contribution to social organisation on which it 


embarked. 


THE SENSE OF GRIEVANCE 

Before I speak about the educational significance of this movement, 
I would like to pay a little more attention to that element of grievance 
in the community, because unfortunately it is still very strongly 
implanted, as a result, I think, of that failure to provide a ‘middle’ 
to which Mr Hunter referred. There has been a great deal said 
already about social instability. I confess to feeling that at the present 
time we are positively creating social instability and bad citizenship 
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by our failure to recognize and meet this element of grievance in new 
communities. The first people who went to them were described by 
some as ‘the new heathen on the new housing estates!’ I can’t help 
recalling that about 150 years ago the miners in the northern coun- 
ties of this country and the southern counties of Scotland were not 
buried in consecrated ground. They were an isolated community, 
regarded as in some way wild and heathenish; not quite human. 
Something of the same kind in a milder form occurred with our new 
housing estates and gave many people on them a new sense of disin- 
heritance. They felt that they were not quite included in the full 
social life of the country, and that element of grievance persists and 
is continually renewed by the failure to make adequate social pro- 
vision on them at the present time. This fact is very widely known 
and understood; it is known in the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government, and quite well in the Ministry of Education; it is 
known in churches and chapels up and down the country, and it is 
known to teachers in schools on new housing estates. There is rest- 
lessness and anger amongst the people, and there is amongst children 
a kind of curious lack of staying power which seems to result from 
the lack of stability in the home; a failure to concentrate, and to 
co-operate, which teachers in these areas have constantly noted. They 
contrast it with the strong social cohesion of the very difficult over- 
populated central areas of cities from which people on new estates 
have often come, and find the children more responsive in those 
areas than in the new districts where we are supposed to be building 
up a new Britain. There is a terrible kind of myopia amongst the 
adults on the new housing estates. All authority is suspect, and 
loyalties are very strictly limited to the most obvious neighbours. A 
neighbourhood spirit which is antagonistic to those outside itself is 
not one which we would welcome as a training in citizenship. All 
this makes it extraordinarily difficult to value the constructive forces 
which are at work in communities of this kind; it obscures the view. 

One of the things which was also hoped for from the development 
of these new areas was a new integration of classes, but the way in 
which development has taken place as a response to the urgencies of 
the housing problem, has rather precluded experiment of that kind. 
But insofar as the idea of the neighbourhood has worked back into 
small towns and sections of city centres where there are more people 
of different occupations, outlooks and interests living side by side, 
there have been interesting and valuable experiments. But not many 
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of the unusual fraternities that grew up in Warden’s Centres and 
the like have stood up to the pressure of post-war conditions and | 
don’t think that we can say that we have really shown that the Com- 
munity Association movement has done much to bring together very 
varied types of persons, though it certainly has this very much in 
mind. 


EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 

How is all this significant for adult education? Surely in the first 
place this movement is doing some of the work which Dr Alexander 
put before us as a first priority at the present time. I wasn’t quite sure 
where he was tenderly laying that baby of his! I thought at one 
moment it was on the doorstep at 35 Queen Anne Street, and at 
another that it was the Local Authorities who were to take charge of 
the orphan! Certainly there is a need for increased attention but I 
agree with Professor Waller that far more is being done than perhaps 
we always appreciate; that this business of social education, of 
educating people in step with their own social experience, is being 
carried on most interestingly by many organisations including Com- 
munity Associations. The whole process of formulating and express- 
ing the needs of a neighbourhood is surely an educational process in 
itself. It involves even those value judgements about which Mr 
Hunter spoke. You have to find out how to work to obtain your 
object and that surely is education in citizenship. In the process of 
doing things in association with one another we create a kind of 
microcosm of politics in which we learn what sort of results are 
likely to ensue from particular courses of action, from speaking in a 
particular way or suggesting a certain solution to a problem. That 
kind of wisdom does grow up while social pursuits are being fol- 
lowed. We certainly regard ourselves as a mature political democracy, 
and surely if we talk like that we should value opportunities for 
people to experience the realities of social co-operation, though it 
happens on a small scale. 

Another educational contribution arises in the process of social 
mixing, when people discover that they represent interests and have 
skills which they never knew before. Through this discovery of 
interests and through the practice of those skills you do, in fact, find 
classes growing up in community associations. I don’t want to sug- 
gest that the work of community associations can ever be judged by 
the quality and quantity of the classes which result, but there would 
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be something wrong if they didn’t emerge to a certain extent: they 
do, most interestingly, and in that way surely we are bringing into 
active educational life people who would never have gone out to 
look for it. In these classes the freedom and voluntary spirit to which 
the Ashby Committee refers and which is surely essential to all types 
of adult education, is extremely strong. 

Do we not also need for educational work an atmosphere of social 
warmth? It is very necessary, isn’t it, to a successful tutorial class that 
it should have a real social life? I don’t think that without it you 
ever get receptive students who become really communicative. | 
don’t think they’re stimulated to do much hard work unless a social 
atmosphere is in fact generated. The WEA has undoubtedly 
depended upon the fraternity of a common experience in working- 
class life to create the sort of atmosphere in which education can 
really take place and as a tutor one used to be very conscious of it 
indeed. I am not suggesting more than that community associations 
offer very interesting situations for experiments in the social condi- 
tions under which an educational group can best function. 
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WHAT KIND OF MOVEMENT 

How much do we really know about all this community associa- 
tion business? Not perhaps a very great deal. But we can say that it 
has spread very widely indeed: not only now in the new estates, but 
in small towns and within neighbourhoods in the large towns. There 
are about 1,100 neighbourhood organisations in the country, of which 
850 are recognisably of the community association type as I have 
tried, rather briefly, to describe it. About 800 of them have their own 
premises, about 280 of them have Wardens of whom about 50 are 
only half-time. They have also created Councils and Federations and 
groups for consultation amongst themselves. It is a sizeable affair 
and that it has so developed surely means that it has answered a need. 
It has received very considerable recognition from the Ministry, and 
the LEAs. They were rather suspicious about it at first and thought 
it was a wishy-washy business—‘one of these social work things’, 
but in many cases they became enamoured of it in a very short space 
of time. I suppose it was convenient to have some kind of machinery 
which you could use when trying to meet some of the responsi- 
bilities imposed by the 1944 Act. Certainly substantial help has been 
given in many places. The HMIs were always much interested in 
the movement (just as they were in the early days of the WEA, when 
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they were extraordinarily helpful and charitable), always able to 
think what a thing might be instead of what it rather dismally was. 


THE MEASURE OF SUCCESS 


There are definite social successes to be recorded in the experience 
which has been given although it is difficult to apply any objective 
test. As a subjective opinion, having known a number of the people 
and organisations concerned for 20 to 25 years, I am prepared to say 
that I am conscious of a greater maturity both in people and in the 
expression of group attitudes. I believe that a process of social educa- 
tion is really taking place. A propos of leadership I find that cont- 
munity associations are quite remarkable places for discovering who 
are the right and wrong sorts of leaders and what you ought to do 
with them. 

Encouraged by Professor Waller’s liberal attitude, I should like to 
quote as educational achievements, some examples which I would 
hardly have dared to mention otherwise. I think it’s an educational 
achievement when you see a fellow in a canteen for R.A.F. men, 
toasting cheese with perfect rhythm, and deriving social satisfaction 
from knowing that lads from the Air Force camp (who had walked 
a long way to get it) were enjoying it! That kind of social satisfac- 
tion comes too from seeing a lot of old people (for whom you have 
provided the opportunity) dancing the Valeta with the abandon 
which only old people can command! One of the most joyful things 
I ever saw was the leader of a brass band expressing devout gratitude 
because he could now hold his rehearsals on non-licensed premises. 
And I’m quite sure that the terrific tense activity before a play is 
going to be put on by a community association is one of the most vivid 
personal experiences anyone could undergo. There is in fact a very 
great demand, witnessed by the spread of the movement, for all this 
type of activity. If you go to any new housing estate which has no 
social provision and advertise a meeting in somebody’s front room, 
people are unable to get in: the front room is full, the hall is full, and 
people are still crowding in the garden outside. There are hundreds 
of people on these jobs; they are working hard; they are co-operating; 
they are discussing common problems; they are examining new pro- 
jects. They are even looking overseas to see what people on similar 
jobs are doing. The last national conference of Community Associa- 
tions was held on the basis of trying to establish links between, and 
to get to know more about, the work of neighbourhood groups all 
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over the world. There is evidence here of a most lively community 
sense, and a lively community sense seerns to me to be an educational 
opportunity of the very first importance. It is an opportunity to extend 
the field of work, and an opportunity also to study new methods. It 
is tackling what most of us regard as a major problem at the present 
time, often crystallised in the phrase ‘the little man in the big world’; 
I think the gap between leaders and followers is just a corollary of 
the general problem of little men in a big world. I would like most 
heartily to agree with Professor Waller about individuals who are 
centres of sanity, and their very great importance in our life. Any- 
body who is in public, and particularly in political and trade union 
life, must be aware of the problem of the ‘gap’. But also they must 
know that in any assembly of people there is very often an immediate 
response to any person who can show a little extra experience, a 
little extra judgement and a little extra charity. Those seem to me to 
be the all-important people—the leaders who are all the time coming 
up from the ranks. Mr Hunter referred to lorry drivers: I’m quite a 
lot on the road, and if there’s one thing that makes me feel that the 
social habits and spiritual state of the people of this nation aren’t 
as bad as some people think, it’s the customs and behaviour of long- 
distance lorry drivers. I don’t know where they and other people get 
their citizenship from, their excellent social manners. I suspect it 
comes in all sorts of ways, from the traditions and responsibilities of 
the job, from service to their trade unions and in the life of their 
churches. It is certainly nourished in a variety of ways, and the only 
claim which I am trying to make is that Community Associations 
are one of those ways and that they are very closely related to the 
actual opportunities for educational growth at the present time. 


THOUGHTS ON THE DURHAM CONFERENCE 


by G. E. Gregg 
Warden, Avoncroft College 


ENJOYED this conference from the moment of the third lunch 
] in the Birmingham train, replete with choked ashtrays and dirty 

linen, to the return journey in a dishevelled unaesthetic coach 
without food or drink, except what we picked up at York. Why | 
enjoyed it was probably because of the view from St Mary’s of the 
Cathedral, and also perhaps because St Mary’s is such a grand palace 
and to me probably what the Ritz is to the more opulent brethrén 
of the conference. I swore that once I got back to my grant unaided 
college I would switch on all lights and have one glorious night of 
opulence and perhaps see the salt king’s house as it was when he had 
servants and money and before we, the inheritors, had to work to 
a tight budget. 

My wife and I had once seen Durham en route back from Scotland 
with our caravan, when, being badly advised by a car park attendant, 
we had essayed one of Durham’s hills to find a brewer’s dray blocking 
the crest, whilst I wondered if the tow bar and the brakes would hold. 
We said that one day we would return and see Durham leisurely, 
which we did, and the conference gave us an opportunity to do so. 

The conference, like all conferences, gave an opportunity to meet 
people, watch people and wonder at the growth of interest in adult 
education. Because I belong to the past and the early WEA days 
and Fircroft College in 1920 and Ross Waller’s early efforts in the 
Lamb Guildhouse, I felt proud to have been in at the beginning of 
such a movement and I can now embrace (not literally) LEA men, 
the old purists who talk about standards and the odds and ends of 
people and their movements, which now come within the generic 
title of ‘“‘adult education’. 

I learnt something too about dangers in adult education approaches 
and their effect on the economic life of the Country, but could only 
dimly grasp the logic of the argument, contenting myself with the 
thought that it is a blessing that just a few here and there are not 
devoted wholly to football pools, politicians and the horses, but can 
now and again give a thought or two to our heritage and the modern 
world. My knowledge of national parks is greater and I am more 
aware of the problems of community associations. Guy Hunter’s 
classical standards always appeal to me, whilst I continue to applaud 
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his optimism. I liked also Miss Lowenthal’s witty address and her 
enthusiasm for foreign study groups. I enjoyed Ross Waller’s clear 
diction and style and wished that all principals and professors spoke 
so simply and clearly, being a little deaf and not having heard a 
word of what the Chairman of the Open Forum said. The words 
‘Open Forum’ evoked Greece (or is it Rome) and I pondered as the 
criticisms came whether Socrates was really a bore. On criticisms, I 
have experienced an Essay and Criticism Class and had my work 
torn to pieces and then I wondered how the organisers kept so calm, 
but remembered that after all we are a democracy and free speech 
is important. Not that I listened much because at the end of Sunday 
my mind was full of impressions of the weekend. I had been taken 
to see Spennymoor and a decayed miners’ village en route and had 
a peep into the past. I hoped, and still do, that the Durham miners 
would put a fence around it and set up an ancient monument reserve, 
depicting the bad old days. This I reflected as the comments came, 
catching a word here and there about the failures of the conference, 
and then my mind swirled off again into thinking about miners and 
their relations to the University, the Annual Gala—which one 
day I hope to witness—and the terrible lack of social provision on 
the new housing estates, which that afternoon I had seen. 


I thought about the miners now being the ‘élite’-—at least in 
wage packets—of the working class and wondered how they spent 
their money and whether they enjoyed their affluence, because I had 
been reared in a mining village of Lancashire and seen much poverty 
and hard brutal work. 

On the platform on the Friday evening I had seen a new type of 
Lord (Lord Lawson) and was thrilled to hear that he still lived in 
a back to back house. At first I had mistaken him for a benevolent 
feudal lord, until he spoke, and then I associated the name with the 
title; and on the Sunday morning I had played truant from the 
lecture (the only one) and had walked by the river and up to the 
Cathedral for the service. I had for a time enjoyed the pageantry and 
the ritual until I began to feel cold and wished I was down by the 
river again, but reminded myself that this was all part of the con- 
ference and I must take the rough with the smooth. 

And so home again to my own courses and the planning and 
budgetting to save the odd shilling, feeling refreshed and invigorated 
with the thought that we are all in this together, this growing, elastic 
movement of adult education. 
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_ THE ORGANISATION AND FINANCE OF > 
ADULT EDUCATION 


(THE ASHBY REPORT, SEPTEMBER 1954) 


by H. C. Wiltshire 
Head of the Department of Adult Education, Nottingham University 


dissipates the atmosphere of hostility in which the Com- 

mittee was set up, commends the work we are doing and 
even speaks favourably of the ways in which we are doing it. Most of 
us will, I imagine, have nothing but approval for most of the Recom- 
mendations (1-4, 7-9 and 11-16 inclusive). 

Our gratification at the outcome of the Enquiry must, however, 
be modified when we look at Recommendations 5, 6, 10, 17 and 18. 
These are, I have no doubt, as well-intentioned as the rest, but their 
implications and possible consequences seem to me so dangerous 
that we ought to use every means we can to prevent their becoming 
perpetuated in a new set of Regulations. They are made the more 
dangerous by the fact that they are benevolently conceived and pre- 
sented as part of a wholly sympathetic document, for in the chorus 
of rather complacent approval which the Report has evoked they 
seem to have passed almost unnoticed. 

These five Recommendations all derive from the attempt which 
the Committee has made to devise a scheme of grant aid which will 
give the Ministry a ‘more active but more flexible control’ of our 
work and which will make grant-aid an instrument by which the 
Ministry may control the policy and practice of Responsible Bodies. 
The argument which is set out in paras. 104-6 and 118-9, runs as 
follows: 


QO N the whole this is, of course, a most favourable report. It 


(i) The present Regulations, which are simple, quantitative and 
fairly easy to apply ‘worked well while there was no ceiling 
upon expenditure. Provided a course qualified for grant the 
Ministry had little option but to finance it’. 


(ii) When a ceiling is imposed, however, the machinery works 
‘indiscriminately’ and without reference to standards of work 
and the needs of the community. 
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(uli) Therefore means must be found to enable the Ministry to 
judge more precisely what work really merits the limited 
money available; qualitative tests must be devised and new 
factors must be introduced into the considerations which 
govern allocation of grant. 

(iv) The more important of these new factors proposed are the 
determination of priorities in subjects; the consideration of 
‘quality and standards of work being done’; the consideration 
of ‘the needs of the region’. 

It is in some respects a curious argument, and it is disturbing that 

a document which may lay down lines of policy and procedure for 
many years to come should base them upon the expectation and 
acceptance of continued financial stringency. Must we without 
question accept the ceiling as a permanency (though its height may 
vary from time to time)? Are we not to press for a return to what is 
called in para. 109 ‘unrestricted state aid’? This is, of course, a mis- 
nomer for the system which worked quite successfully up to 1952 
and under which state aid, though not unrestricted, allowed for 
reasonable expansion of work and gave that security and assurance 
of support which is lacking both under the present system and the 
proposed one. There is no evidence at all that if this system were 
re-introduced there would be any great increase in the number of 
adult students, any rash and costly new developments which could 
not be checked by the means already available, or any substantial 
increase in the tiny percentage of our educational expenditure which 
goes to adult education. 

What are described as the new factors governing allocation of 
grant, are open to criticism on grounds both of principle (in the sense 
that what is proposed, even if it were done well, would be undesir- 
able) and of practice (in the sense that what is proposed, even if desir- 
able when done well, must be done ill and so made undesirable). 

Thus it is proposed that an Advisory Committee should be set up 
which, among other duties, shall recommend which subjects ‘should 
receive priority in qualifying for grant’ (paras. 118-9, Recommenda- 
tion 18). Advisory Committees are no new thing, and that which was 
in existence during the period 1922-33 made many and valuable 
recommendations concerning the content of adult education and the 
development of particular subjects (cf. the Committee’s Reports of 
1926 and 1927, ‘Drama in Adult Education’ and “Natural Science in 
Adult Education’). What has no precedent, and what may justly be 
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(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 
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called revolutionary is the proposal that Responsible Bodies shall be 
forced to acquiesce in and act on such recommendations by making 
their acceptance a condition of grant-aid. There are strong objections. 
to this: 


In matters of opinion, controversy and judgments of value 
(all inescapable in adult education) state control should be 
avoided at all costs, and financial support should not entail 
state control. In these matters the public interest is best served 
by the delegation of responsibility to a variety of independent 
and autonomous bodies. 

Universities, though they receive public money, retain their 
freedom of teaching and must do so above all in the sphere of 
the liberal studies. If Responsible Bodies had not been really 
responsible in this sense the Universities could never have 
entered as whole-heartedly as they have into the field of adult 
education. If this responsibility is reduced the position of the 
Extra-Mural Department within the University, already 
anomalous, may become impossible. 

In adult education subjects are chosen and programmes built 
up not by administrators, professors, ministers of state or 
advisory committees but by the students who will attend the 
classes provided. I know that there are in fact many limita- 
tions upon this traditional freedom of the student to choose 
his own study and the way he shall pursue it. But it is still the 
main determinant of our curriculum and must remain so, for 
it is the most important aspect of the ‘voluntaryism’ to which 
the Report pays tribute (para. g0, Recommendation 2). 

There is, of course, no sinister motive prompting this recom- 
mendation, nor would powers of this kind be. used dictatori- 
ally by the officers of the Ministry as we know them. But a 
dangerous door is opened, for times, ministers and officers 
change and Regulations can be used for purposes for which 
they were not intended. It is not fantastic to suggest that in a 
time of stress or emergency the Advisory Committee might 
deem it in the public interest that we should help to inform 
opinion on this or that issue of economic, political or social 
policy, and from that it is a short step to our becoming an 
academic appendage to the Central Office of Information. 
And even if it should be done, how can it be done? We shall 
presumably be told that our programme ought to include 
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X per cent of classes in such and such a subject. How are we 
to do this if students do not hold the same view of its 
importance, or find it uninteresting to them? We cannot 
compel their attendance. Are University tutors to go round 
wheedling them into classes in order to secure grant? 

It is further proposed that allocation of grant should be made 
‘after consideration of the quality and standards of work being done 
by the Responsible Body’ (para. 105, Recommendation 6). The Com- 
mittee recognises the difficulty of making a qualitative assessment of 
this kind of condition of grant and makes detailed suggestions (para. 
109) concerning the method which might be employed. Responsible 
Bodies will submit programmes and estimates for the coming session 
in the Spring; when these have been collected Her Majesty’s Inspec- 
tors will be called into conference and will there testify to the 
‘quality and standards of work known to be done by the Responsible 
Body’; grant will be allocated on the basis of these opinions and 
(later) on the basis of these opinions together with the full reports 
which each Responsible Body will be asked to submit at the end of 
each session. The objections here, as I see them are: 

(i) There are obvious human problems. How can judgments 
which must be so personal of matters which must be so 
intangible be equated and standardised so that just treatment 
is given and is believed to be given to work in widely differing 
areas? How can one avoid the occasional clashes of tempera- 
ment and habit which may make it impossible for a particular 
Director and Inspector to talk freely with one another and 
understand one another ? 

(ii) Her Majesty’s Inspectors for what is, I believe, called ‘other 
further education’ are concerned with the whole of non-tech- 
nical further education of which adult education is a very 
small part. At a guess one would say that such an Inspector 
may, in the normal course of his visitations and apart from the 
occasional full-scale inspection, see some twenty extra-mural 
classes. Is this a sufficient basis for a judgment of ‘quality and 
standards’, a judgment related not to the particular classes 
which he may have visited but to the whole work of an Extra- 
Mural Department (the work ‘known to be done by the 
Responsible Body’)? It may be that the Inspectorate will have 
to be increased in order to carry out these new duties. If this 
happens the main object of the Committee’s proposals, to 
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secure the best possible use of limited funds, will be defeated 
for, with all respect, who would not rather have an additional 
teacher than an additional inspector ? 

(iii) It is difficult to see how these proposals can be put into prac- 
tice. If they are the effect upon Responsible Bodies is likely to 
be deplorable. The former relatively crude applications of 
rule-of-thumb measures, in spite of minor difficulties, did 
produce a general atmosphere of security and confidence: we 
knew where we were even if at times we wanted to be some- 
where else. The proposed system, however admirable its 
intentions, seems likely to produce a sense of insecurity, sus- 
picions of injustice which though they may be unfounded 
cannot easily be proved to be so, and a perpetual trimming of 
policy to suit ministerial or inspectorial winds. 

A third proposal is,that allocation of grant should be made ‘after 
consideration of . . . . the needs of the region in which it (the 
Responsible Body) operates’ (para. 106, Recommendation 6). This 
needs little comment, although it adds to the confusion and uncer- 
tainty. Are not the students in that region the best judges of their own 
needs? If not they, who can assess the needs of a region other than 
the Responsible Bodies operating in it? The Local Education Authori- 
ties are perhaps the bodies which the Committee had in mind, but 
they will not be accepted by some of us as the best judges of the 
needs and interests, within the sphere of liberal studies, of the adults 
in their region. 

Finally it is proposed that ‘both the Ministry and Local Education 
Authorities should, when determining their grants . . . take into 
account . . . the total financial contribution being made by the 
students’ (para. 114, Recommendation 17). My comments on this are: 

(i) With the general views of the Committee on the desirability 
of the students’ making a reasonable payment for his class we 
shall, I take it, be in agreement. I doubt, however, the 
propriety of using a grant towards teaching costs in order to 
control another aspect of the work, and one which affects the 
WEA much more closely than it affects the Universities. 
It is an example of the use of grant-aid to manipulate policy 
which is one of the disquieting features of the Report. 

(ii) This is the only instance in the Report of a proposed extension 
in the control exercised over Responsible Bodies by Local 

Education Authorities as well as by the Ministry. It is a par- 
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ticularly unwelcome one. One can imagine the zeal with 
which some councillors would seize upon a matter of this 
kind and the disruption which would be caused by the 
attempted imposition of what might be widely varying rates. 
of class fees by different Authorities within one Extra-Mural 
area or WEA District. 


In conclusion I should like to make three general observations. 
(i) There is an interim air about the whole Report, and many 


references to ‘the present period of transition in British 
education’ (para. 86). We are warned that the Committee’s. 
‘recommendations apply to the present transitional period; 
it is not our intention to set a course for adult education over 
the rest of this century’ (para. 83). There is perhaps a danger 
that this may weaken the effect of the report and that oppo- 
nents of adult education may seek to set it aside as a piece of 
temporary patching which leaves the real work of rebuilding 
still to be done. It is, however, salutary that we should be 
reminded that many issues have still to be decided, particu- 
larly the question of the place and status of the Extra-Mural 
Department within the University (para. 97). I do not know, 


however, why ‘psychology and dentistry’ should be chosen as. 


our exemplars. 


(ii) There is throughout a curious use of the word ‘remedial’ to 


indicate classes addressed primarily to those who left school 
at the age of 14 or 15. I do not understand this usage, and 


cannot help wondering what misconceptions or false emphases. 


may lie behind it. A course on economics or philosophy 
addressed to men and women in middle life is no more or no 
less ‘remedial’ for those who went to a grammar school (or 
even graduated in Chemistry) than for those who did not. 
One hopes that the term will not gain currency from its use 


in this Report. 


(iii) These notes are made simply in order to focus attention on 


and promote discussion of certain proposals in the Report 
against which I feel action ought to be taken. This means that 
all the matters for commendation are taken for granted and 
that only the relatively few unwelcome proposals are discussed 
in detail. They are few, in a most friendly and sympathetic 
document, of which I do not pretend to make a balanced and 
considered assessment. 
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THE SCIENCES IN THE EXTRA-MURAL 
WORK OF UNIVERSITIES 


by T. J. Pickvance 
Staff-Tutor University of Birmingham 


Professor Peers’s report on Science in the Extra-Mural work of 

Universities, it is only to be expected that its publication will 
provoke further discussion, and this time in public. No science tutor 
will be satisfied with the modifications the author has incorporated 
in the final draft. 

The discussion has been opened with an article in the July 24th, 
1954, issue of Nature, written by someone who is closely acquainted 
with the work and who makes a careful appraisal of the document. 
The writer of that article approved the main recommendations given 
in the report. His chief regret was the cautious and apologetic way 
in which the author of it had come to the right conclusion, viz., that 
science sub-departments should be established in extra-mural depart- 
ments with the aim above all of achieving ‘the re-integration of 
science as an indispensable part of liberal education’. Although I 
shall later quote from the article referred to I shall not repeat all the 
comments made there which deserve the attention of the reader. 

My present purpose is not only to indicate places where I think the 
essay still stands in need of amendment, but also to support by adding 
further reasons and material those statements contained in it with 
which I am in full agreement. As the title I have chosen suggests I 
shall draw upon my experience over the last five years of arranging 
courses in eight or more sciences. In electing to treat the subject from 
this point of view a useful comparison is made possible with the 
interesting contribution made by Dr H. D. Turner of Sheffield 
University, in the Summer 1954 issue of aputr EDucaTion. In his 
article Dr Turner describes an approach to the teaching of universal 
science where the emphasis is upon ‘science in its totality, the growth 
of science, the nature and meaning of scientific enquiry, the impact 
of science on society’. My intention is different. I hope to show that 
sub-divisions of the total activity, ‘the sciences’ as normally referred 
to, have each a value peculiar to themselves whether considered as 
sources of important ideas or as intellectual disciplines, and, further, 
that the value of the sciences to the adult student as educational 


iB view of the critical reception given to the original draft of 
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media increases with the depth to which each particular science is 
studied. If Dr Turner and I differ at all in our conclusions it is 
because he thinks that it is with this universal approach ‘that we 
should be concerned’. I believe that both methods of treatment are 
valid and complementary and therefore necessary. The biological 
sciences with which I have been mainly concerned in Birmingham 
and the West Midlands are botany, zoology (including ornithology 
and entomology), genetics, biology (fresh water biology, human and 
social biology), and geology. Some of my remarks do not apply with 
equal force, or indeed at all, to physics and chemistry. 

In the early part of this article I shall try to strengthen the case for 
including the sciences in adult education and in the later part turn my 
attention to some matters arising out of the organisation of courses. 


THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF THE SCIENCES 

It is a rare event for a well-known scientist to state a detailed case 
for a particular science as an educational discipline. One must not 
overlook the event when it occurs, Prof. Rogers Brambell, Head of 
the Zoology Department at Bangor, has given an excellent lead in 
an article in the Universities Quarterly, November 1953, entitled 
‘The educational value of zoology’, and so far as this subject is 
studied by adults his conclusions are valid in extra-mural work. He 
follows up a round assertion that ‘the biologist should not be satis- 
fied with any educational system that aimed only at developing the 
powers of abstract thought’, by expounding a biological view of ‘the 
educand as an organism who is related to his environment in such a 
way that Azs processes of thought cannot be separated from his 
perception of the environment and his active response to it’. He there- 
upon deduces that ‘a liberal education should aim at developing 
these powers not only for their own sake, but also because unless 
they are fully developed the capacity of the mind for thought can- 
not be fully achieved. The mind apart from the body and its en- 
vironment has no meaning and the idea of the “ivory tower” has no 
appeal. We must examine therefore the value of the subject as an 
education not only in thought but also in perception and in expres- 
sion’. (p. 63) (My italics.) Professor Brambell then proceeds to show 
the value of the biological subjects, each with a diversity of intellec- 
tual disciplines of this kind within it. To the science tutor who is 
sometimes disheartened by the difficulties of introducing practical 
work in the conditions in which one frequently has to teach, these 
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reminders of its educational value are indeed encouraging. 


SCIENTIFIC METHOD 

In dealing with scientific method I am conscious that the amount 
of space which I shall devote to it will exaggerate the importance I 
believe it to have in adult education. But space must be taken in 
order to correct some misapprehensions. 

It will be observed that I write on ‘scientific method’ and not on 
‘the scientific method’. The latter, more common, way of referring to 
it misleadingly implies either that it is a method peculiar to science 
and originated with it, or that it is confined to science. Neither 
implication is true. Certainly it is a rational method which has 
characterised science of the modern period and, especially in the last 
century, has spread from it to other subjects, many of whose advances, 
or even existence, are due to its adoption. But science is only one of 
the products of that new spirit of enquiry into truth, and willingness 
to bring statements to the test of experience, which characterised the 
17th century. The word ‘experiment’ came as readily and appro- 
priately to the lips of Puritans like Richard Baxter, the Presbyterian, 
or George Fox, the Quaker, as it did to scientists of that period. 
Anything therefore that is urged about spreading scientific method 
to other subjects is properly understood as an attempt to re-introd:ice 
this ‘disinterested and objective attitude of mind’ and appeal to 
experience into areas of knowledge in which they may formerly have 
been practised. Of course, the spirit of enquiry has already spread 
from science—‘We are all scientists now’. Our concern here should 
be only with the best ways of teaching the method and with choosing 
the most suitable subjects in which to demonstrate it. It is incum- 
bent upon the scientist as well as on the non-scientist to make out a 
case for the use in this connection of his own subject. 

Thus when Professor Peers claims that scientific method is not a 
monopoly of science he is on safe ground, and we may agree that ‘a 
disinterested and objective attitude of mind as a means of the dis- 
covery of truth’ is preferable to the somewhat misleading expression 
‘dispassionate discipline’. But when he goes on to say that‘... . it 
does not need a psychologist to tell us’ that the scientist who is dis- 
passionate in his laboratory ‘may not be equally dispassionate in his 
attitude to political or sociological problems’, he is on quicksand. 
The non-scientist should remember that the advance of science in 
modern times has taken place in the face of determined opposition 
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from scholars trained in other disciplines, notably theology. Pro- 
fessor H. G. Wood characteristically remarked in one of his early 
books that theology was once the queen of the sciences, and that now 
she has become a kind of Aunt Sally. Theologians, during the last 
century and a half, have not increased the scientists’ respect for 
theology as an intellectual discipline. They have resisted the 
re-entrance of the unrestricted search for truth, and appeal to experi- 
ence, into the area of thought and experience which some of us 
believe to be its spiritual home. The brickbats have not been mis- 
directed. To claim, or to imply, that non-scientists are dispassionate 
outside their own subjects is unwise, when scientists who are without 
the pale so frequently hear the unmistakeable sound of axe-grinding 
from within it. No; what is wanted is a little more humility all 
round and a frank admission that human nature is intractable 
material even for the best educational methods. 

To my mind the employment of natural sciences for the purpose 
of training in rational and experimental method, in preference to 
other branches of knowledge, can be justified. In the first place the 
subject matter which can be selected for this purpose is comparatively 
simple. As Professor Peers points out, although the social sciences 
have the advantage of being subjects that students feel strongly about, 
the nature of the material and the impossibilty of experiment render 
the task difficult for the student of method, and the statistical tech- 
niques employed are an insuperable obstacle to most people. Far 
better to study scientific method in the subjects in which it was 
developed and systematised. In one of the natural sciences it is 
possible, in a course specially designed for it, to demonstrate some 
simple phenomenon to a class, ask them to explain it, devise an 
experiment to test their explanation, show that the hypothesis which 
seemed so obviously true is really completely false, and end by chal- 
lenging them to explain what ‘explanation’ is anyway. It is the 
simple, quickly designed experiments relying on easily manipulated 
apparatus and material, and the ease with which experiments can be 
multiplied to give practice in applying the method, which make 
natural science the obvious choice for demonstrating this method of 
‘checking hunches’. Scientists will make out claims for their own 
special science for this purpose. But my own view is that in labora- 
tory conditions chemistry lends itself best to this treatment. I believe 
that in adult education, just as in school science, much can be learnt 
from the ideas of the late Professor H. E. Armstrong. Professor 
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Peers is inclined to think (p. 7) that enquiry might show that the 
general body of tutors in non-science subjects are quite capable of 
giving ‘due weight to them [the principles and achievements of 
science | in the exposition of their own subjects’. In these early days 
of the study of history of science only the rare scientist can place the 
achievements of science in an historical setting. What the student 
will learn about the principles of science by hearing at third hand 
from a non-scientist who acquired the information at second hand is 
hardly likely to be valuable. 

So far I have concerned myself with methods of introducing the 
adult student to the principles of scientific discovery. To the know- 
ledgeable student in the science class another and better approach is 
possible. To this I shall turn in the next section. 


THE DEMAND FOR SCIENCE COURSES 

The ‘demand’ for science courses, how it is to be detected, and 
whether science tutors are necessary to recognise and satisfy it, are 
topics which are liable to become involved. In the report under dis- 
cussion we read that we should seek to make ‘such demand explicit’ 
and try to satisfy it, ‘but that it is not the business of Extra-Mural 
Departments to use methods of persuasion to induce adult groups 
to choose one subject rather than another’ (p. 11). On the same page 
we are told that the problem which still remains is ‘how best to 
interest ordinary people in scientific studies’ and on p. 15 it appears 
that stimulating a demand is permissible. In an earlier report it was 
recommended that courses should be organised ‘ahead if necessary 
of ascertained demand’. I do not pretend to understand where 
‘stimulating’ a demand and ‘interesting ordinary people’ (both per- 
missible practices) end, and persuasion (which is not permissible) 
begins. And I have never observed any close relation between the 
number who requested a course and theenrolment figure. The method 
I have normally found best is to approach a scientific society, and 
enquire if they would like a course to develop the interest that the 
existence of the society has revealed to me. All the most advanced 
work done in Birmingham has started in this way. And since a 
pattern which is clearly running through this work is to my mind 
the most inter2sting development with which I have been associated, 
I should like to say a little more about it. Briefly, the pattern appears 
to be the development of the programme to a stage where three 
types of courses are provided: one, introductory in character, given 
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each year; one, from a cycle of intermediate courses of equal level 
lasting 2 or 3 years; one for the advanced students, which will meet 
their special interests and change each year. Alongside the courses 
runs a scientific investigation in which the advanced students are 
engaged under the supervision of University staff. This investigation 
is the means of retaining the interest of the advanced student—an 
urgent matter when a course of several years duration has terminated. 
There is no space to explain how far the pattern has appeared in each 
subject, nor the interesting problems which have arisen while it has 
been developing. But three observations may be made briefly. First, 
the traditional 3-year tutorial scheme appears quite inadequate in 
science. A longer and more flexible arrangement is necessary. Second, 
actual participation in an investigation which is of scientific value 
is the very best way of learning scientific method. To tackle real 
problems which have never been studied before is more exciting and 
more educative than the best of pedagogical substitutes. Third, if 
the work is directed towards equipping more students to participate 
in the investigation scheme, there is added reason for its direction by 
University staff towards this end, and thus further justification for 
extra-mural activity in the lower levels of the subject. 


THE WORK OF SCIENCE TUTORS 

The report draws attention to the preponderance of courses in the 
biological sciences over those in the physical sciences in the present 
programmes of extra-mural departments. This may partly be 
explained, as Professor Peers suggests, by the closer link of biology 
with the sociological interests of students, or because, in their early 
stages at least, complete laboratory facilities are not so necessary. But 
I am more inclined to think that the third reason he gives is the most 
important: ‘that nearly all the full-time tutors appointed so far are 
qualified in the biological sciences’. I, myself, have found it difficult 
to devise courses in the physical sciences. In spite of a few successes, 
there is no steady and promising development to show. I am con- 
vinced that a biologist cannot foresee possibilities of development in 
these subjects as he can in his own, and that it will be necessary for 
science tutors in physics and chemistry to explore this field of work. 
Dr Turner’s experience in Sheffield, where he is providing more 
courses in the physical than in the biological sciences would be quite 
baffling to my mind if I did not know that he is a chemist with wide 
interests in physics. 
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I am sure that the sciences in extra-mural work will not be fully 
developed until every department has a full complement of science 
tutors in the following subjects: physics (with astronomy), chemistry, 
botany and zoology (with ornithology, entomology and freshwater 
biology), genetics, geology and social medicine. About eight tutors 
with a normal range of special interests would be needed to cover 
these subjects. To any reader who is aghast at the length of this list, 
I would say that this appears to be the minimum number of tutors 
required to satisfy ‘ascertained demand’. (In case the last subject in 
the list causes any surprise I will add that if the aim were to achieve 
the greatest desirable change in human society in the shortest pos- 
sible time I should recommend the appointment of the tutor in that 
subject first.) 

For the reasons I have just set out I must dissent from Professor 
Peers’s judgement that ‘we cannot accept the view that the relative 
lack of success in promoting science courses is due to the fact that 
organisers of adult education are not themselves scientists and are 
therefore biased in favour of other subjects’. I am too conscious of 
the fact that the courses I arrange tend to follow my knowledge and 
interests to conceive it possible that a non-scientist can devise courses 
in subjects of which he knows little or nothing. The number of 
times my colleagues have consulted me in the past only confirms me 
in that opinion. The argument that ‘the only interest the organiser 
has is to discover and to meet demands irrespective of his own special 
interest, which is necessarily limited and excludes many other sub- 
jects besides science’ (p. 8) is not convincing. It will be easier for the 
non-scientist organiser when science has been further explored, the 
main lines of the work established and syllabuses prepared. 


SCIENCE IN THE TOTAL PROGRAMME 


Several comments are called for on this head, since the pamphlet 
does less than justice to the work done by full and part-time science 
tutors. One point has been well made in the article in Nature referred 
to earlier: 


‘Science provides ro per cent of the total, and, while acknowledg- 
ing that this represents ‘a considerable advance’ on the 4 per cent of 
an earlier survey in 1925-26, Prof. Peers describes it as ‘remarkably 
low’. In fact, however an examination of the figures for all subjects 
scarcely confirms this judgement. In the total number of courses of 
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32755, the physical and biological sciences with 378, are exceeded by 
language and literature (623), the arts (599), history (597), and social 
studies (459). But the sciences in turn exceed international affairs 
(289), philosophy (186), psychology (231), religion (180) and govern- 
ment (128): biology alone provides more courses than philosophy, 
religion or government, and the physical sciences, with 167 courses, 
fall little short of religion.’ 

A further comment must be made on the ‘remarkably low’ figure 
of 10 per cent. The table of statistics compiled for the report shows 
that no department has succeeded in doubling this average figure in 
any area in England and Wales. What the tabular statement does 
not show is the effect one tutor can have in an area in which he can 
reasonably be expected to make his influence felt. The statistics refer 
to departmental areas which may comprise four or more counties. At 
the time of writing no department has more than one full-time 
science tutor. In Birmingham and Bristol, if nowhere else, the science 
courses have attained a proportion of about 4o per cent, and in 
Birmingham at least this figure has been maintained for several years. 
One gathers that traditionalists would regret it if science formed half 
of the total programme, and scarcely conceive it possible. To me it 
seems obvious that in large centres of population with a good pro- 
portion of scientists in industry it is certain that this proportion will 
be achieved and exceeded. 

One cannot help feeling that running throughout the report is a 
disinclination to widen the field of adult education beyond the tradi- 
tional boundaries. The preoccupation is always with ‘ordinary 
people’, ‘the ordinary individual’, ‘the ordinary adult student’. On 
p. 15 it becomes clear that the people referred to are ‘typical WEA 
students’ whose primary interest is in social studies. To me, the 
ordinary adult students are members of extra-mural science classes. 
Some of my students have been ‘typical WEA students’ (I hope to 
undertake an investigation into the previous activities of science 
students) but I suspect that most have never attended courses in 
social and other studies of the traditional kind, and that probably their 
introduction to adult educaticn has been recent and through 
science classes. I hope that one ‘day they will be attracted to social 
studies. Human and social biology, or social medicine, will form a 
bridge between science and the social studies over which traffic can 
pass in both directions. I would re-emphasise that human society 
cannot be fully understood without studying it from a biological 
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and medical angle. With the importance of understanding the role of 
technology in civilisation I am not concerned here. 

Finally, in an article which I regret to say has had to be critical 
in the main and will appear to be insufficiently appreciative of the 
many interesting and wise things Professor Peers has said, I shall end 
on a note of agreement. The report concludes with the hope that the 
development of science in adult education will help to ‘contribute 
towards a reintegration of science as an indispensable part of a liberal 
education in this modern age’. I am confident that science can be 
used to this end, and that, as Professor Peers says, ‘the real case for 
science as a part of the general education of the adult citizen is 
e: actly the same as for history, literature and the social sciences’. My 
chief regret is that in making this contribution there has been neither 
space nor time to justify this belief by marshalling the ideas one has 
gained from science which establish it as a humane study, with 
its own special insights into the nature of man and his social reia- 
tionships. To this subject I hope I may be able to return on a future 
occasion. I will conclude by recognising the debt which all of us 
interested in this subject owe to Professor Peers for stimulating the 
discussion which is taking place. 
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DISCUSSION GROUP ADVENTURES 
by A. H. Radcliffe 
Formerly Vice-Principal, Forest Temporary Training College 


HERE are three stories to be told, two of definite success, one of 
possible failure—but we have hopes! The beginning of the first 
success story dates back to one of the blackest nights of the black- 
out in 1942, when in response to a carefully planned publicity cam- 
paign, 170 people came to the Leytonstone Branch of the Leyton 
Public Libraries to hear the late Dr H. G. Stead and Professor O. 
Koster, of Prague University, talk on the subject ‘EDUCATION 
AND DEMOCRACY’. Those attending were asked to indicate on 
slips of paper if they were interested in the formation of a discussion 
group to continue consideration of the matter raised and to state a 
preferred evening. Over 100 slips were handed in, and a fortnight 
later 70 people attended the first meeting of the group. It was decided 
to hold meetings weekly, some to be addressed by speakers specially 
invited as authorities on important educational topics, others—the 
majority—to be opened with short papers by members of the group. 
A selection of books dealing with educational matters over a very 
wide range was provided by the library services. A provisional sylla- 
bus was drawn up as a general basis for discussion, but matters of 
current interest or of immediate importance were always dealt with 
as they arose, leaving those of more general interest for subsequent 
meetings. Many speakers, eminent in the educational field, addressed 
the group, a number of them being from allied countries, and dis- 
cussions were always lively and enlightening. Owing to the pressure 
of other work the leader had to resign in July 1947, and to general 
regret the group ceased to hold meetings. In the five years of this 
group’s existence over 130 meetings were held. They had been sus- 
pended for a time during the flying bomb period, and attendances 
suffered during the V-2 attacks, at which time meetings were being 
held monthly. Nevertheless, despite blackout and general enemy 
action, an average attendance of between 50 and 60 was maintained 
over the whole period. 
It has been suggested that an attendance of this size indicates that 
the term ‘discussion group’ in this connection is a misnomer: one 
should speak rather of ‘public meetings’. The point is of little conse- 
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quence, but it should be stated that the atmosphere of the meetings 
was always that of discussion and not merely of question and 
answer between a member of the audience and the speaker. It is true 
that a number of people who attended regularly made no contribu- 
tion to discussion, but the effect upon their thinking about educational 
matters as a result of regularly listening to others discussing them 
should not be minimised. 

Before suggesting reasons for the success of this venture it will be 
profitable to pass on to the second story, thereby getting some basis 
tor comparison and possibly for generalisation. In Autumn 1950 the 
leader of the former group was again available, the interim period 
at the library having been taken up with series of lectures on “The 
development of the child’, “The mind of the child’, “The individual 
in society’, and ‘Some danger factors in contemporary European 
affairs’, in co-operation with the University of London Department of 
Extra-Mural Studies, thus affording some time of continuing activity 
between the two series of discussion group meetings. It is of interest 
to note, however, that a number of those who were regular at the 
first discussion group did not attend the lectures, but reappeared at 
the first meeting of the second discussion group; and also that those 
who attended the lectures included a number who attended the 
meetings of neither discussion group. 

By now the new Education Act was operating as fully as the 
Ministry deemed possible, and education could therefore no longer 
be regarded particularly as a ‘hot’ topic. But already the post-war 
world began to take on aspects unanticipated while hostilities con- 
tinued. People were surprised and perplexed, and the discussion of 
current affairs in general seemed now to be the approach most likely 
to win popular support. The new group was announced but was not 
given the wide publicity of the inaugural meeting of the first group 
because the new series of meetings was a continuation of current 
library activities rather than a special venture in the particularly 
difficult period of the war years. Before each session of winter activity 
at the various libraries in the Borough, a large number of persons in 
the area known to be interested receive copies of the Libraries Com- 
mittee’s brochure ‘Opportunities’, which sets forth all that is offered 
including, besides the discussion group meetings, play-reading meet- 
ings, music recitals, film shows, art and other exhibitions, etc. To 
keep the public informed about topics to be discussed by the Group, 
and to widen the range of appeal, a week or so before each meeting 
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the topic is posted up on notice boards specially reserved for the pur- 
pose at the entrances to the various libraries. 

Meetings were planned to be held fortnightly, and a syllabus of 
topics of apparent current importance was presented for the first 
three months session. The response was good, the average attendance 
for this being 47. Each meeting now began with a talk by the leader 
on the subject chosen for discussion. Attempts have consistently been 
made to reduce the length of this talk from its customary 30 to 40 
minutes, but so far without success except in a very few instances. No 
presentation is adequate as a background or basis for discussion with- 
out a carefully-planned laying-out of the essentials as such and in 
their relationships to one another and to wider issues—and this 
takes time. From the first meeting, the actual discussion of the 
leader’s talk—lasting a further 1 to 144 hours—has been invariably 
stimulating and informed, presenting many conflicting points of 
view, and many problems for the leader in handling the discussion, 
checking statements made, providing additional information, refer- 
ence and so forth. 

For the next three months it had been planned that the syllabus 
should be drawn up by the group and the leader in collaboration. 
Actually, this did not happen: instead it was decided that group and 
leader should at the close of each meeting decide what should be the 
next topic according to the turn of events. This has proved to be the 
most profitable and challenging method and has been adhered to. ‘The 
term ‘turn of events’ needs to be freely interpreted. Beneath the issues 
of immediate and obvious significance are the deeper ones of which 
the more immediate are but the present manifestations. It has often 
been felt that we should look into these deeper matters for an under- 
standing—or at least a clearer one—of what appears to be afoot. So 
such topics as the following have been included, and these have pro- 
vided some of the most productive discussions: 

“Will America destroy democracy ?” 
‘Conditions of European survival’ 
‘Conditions of Britain’s survival’ 
‘China—Russian satellite or world power ?’ 

Examples of topics of more pressing concern at various times 

include: ‘Do we quit the Canal Zone?’ 
‘Policy in British Guiana’ 
‘Should Central Africa federate ?’ 
“Trieste” 
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Lying somewhere between these two types of topics, or perhaps 
inclusive of them, one may mention: 
“Toeing the American line’ 
‘The Future of Germany’ 
“Crime in Great Britain’ 
‘Is a non-aggression pact with Russia possible ?’ 

Sometimes it is felt that a second evening should be given to a 
subject, further investigation and elucidation being desirable. When 
this has happened the title appearing on the noticeboards is changed 
for publicity purposes. 

The average attendances at the first twelve meetings of this group 
was 44. The following season showed a rise (50), the next a fall (32): 
and the series just concluded (March 1954), after a rise to 37 before 
Christmas, fell to 22 during January-March. 

The third story is of a group started in the Autumn of 1952, under 
the same leader, in an area in many ways different from that in which 
the first two groups have functioned. In the latter case, the library 
lies in the heart of the main shopping centre: it is a comparatively 
new building—opened in 1934, planned for the provision of cultural 
amenities as an extension to its normal book-lending services, the 
whole evoking an atmosphere appropriate to book-browsing, con- 
genial to study and conducive to artistic experience and enjoyment. 
Here was recognised the fact that in the immediate vicinity were 
people to whom facilities of this nature would be welcome, and for 
whom therefore their provision would be fully justified both by their 
actual use and by automatically wider and more thorough use of the 
book services. The total provision, or at least its possibilities, in these 
circumstances, was calculated to make an immediate impact upon 
the residents: that it did so is proved by the enthusiasm spontaneously 
engendered for the new building and all it had to offer. 

The library where the group was begun in 1952 is a much older 
building in an area remote from shopping facilities of importance and 
therefore on the fringe of everyday local intercourse. The tradition 
were is one almost exclusively of book borrowing: facilities for 
cultural activities have to be connived at piecemeal, and even then, 
whatever publicity they may be given they will, in the main, be 
contacted only by those already using the library’s book service. The 
position is thus reversed as between these two buildings. In the first, 
the extra book provision catches the public eye and extends the use 
of the books: in the second, the book borrowers form at least the 
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nucleus of those who may be prepared to consider using the added 
facilities. Building up a public for the use of the wider services thus 
encounters difficulties which need no stressing. Such difficulties 
certainly have been encountered in the attempt to run a discussion 
group here. Publicity has been identical with that accorded to the 
second group, the room in which the meetings are held is quite a 
pleasant one, the same topics are dealt with at one library one week 
and at the other the following week; the librarian in charge has 
given unstinted effort and has shown enterprise and initiative in 
contacting people, attracting attention to the meetings in more general 
ways and backing the group leader at all times to the full. Yet the 
average attendance over the 24 meetings to date is only 11+ 
—although a special effort was made at the beginning of 1954 to 
increase that number. The smallness of the attendance tends to 
create problems of its own which serve to perpetuate it. Probably 
three times the number of people who have attended on any one 
evening have actually attended once or twice, and some of these have 
made contributions to discussion which have raised hopes of advance, 
but after a meeting or two, it seems that, owing to the fact that there 
is so little challenge or response to what they have to offer from the 
few other people present, they drop away and are not seen again. 
Putting it another way, if it could be arranged that all who have 
attended at one time or another could be brought together on one 
evening the group might well be established. This is of some import- 
ance because it suggests that the number of people in the area alive to 
the problems of the modern world is greater than that indicated by 
attendance at the group meetings. It is interesting to note that the 
Director of Education for the Borough who attended, as it happened, 
on the evening of the group’s lowest attendance reported to the 
County authorities that in his opinion the character of the meeting 
in all its aspects was of such value that the group should continue in 
existence. 

From the telling of the three stories and the incidental comments 
already made certain conclusions emerge: 
1. There is a public, small in number—far too small—but anxious 
to come to grips with modern problems. This public is prepared 
to listen to a statement of information and opinion amplifying 
and/or co-ordinating those provided by the Press and other 
agencies of information to discuss with others—or at least listen 
while others discuss—the various issues, political, economic, 
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social, ideological, arising, and in some instances to pursue matters 
further by individual study if given some guidance, as the issue of 
books relevant to current affairs at the meetings indicates. 

2. The size of this public tends to vary as circumstances alter. The 
first group was numerically more successful than the second 

because the war was forcing people to think about immediate 

issues, and this in its turn induced thought about a post-war 
world in which the repetition of the follies that led to war might 
be obviated. No intelligent and intelligible scheme for post-war 
reconstruction was likely to go unregarded or undiscussed. People 
were living generally with a heightened sense of awareness of 
things that seemed to matter. The attitude of mind is indicated 
in the fact that during the war years, in spite of all the danger and 
inconvenience involved, attendances at art exhibitions, lectures on 
art, etc., music recitals and so forth at the library were higher 

} than ever before or since. 

Today the cold war is less compelling on the attention however 
much it may nag in the background of one’s thoughts. It is easier 
to forget it: the problems are so vast, so numerous and so compli- 
cated that it seems almost more desirable to forget—certainiy it is 
more comfortable. “What can we do anyway’ is indicative of a 
very widespread mood, especially in days when the counteractions 
of entertainment provision are so vast and varied. In the changed 
circumstances the inquiring public seems to shrink and group 
attendances are inevitably smaller. 

3. The character of this public should be noted at least in some of its 
aspects. It represents, as we have met it, a cross-section of the 
thinking members of the general public in all the social grades of 
suburban society. All political parties are represented and their 
views and policies are referred to in discussion. Few of these 
people it would appear are attracted by courses of lectures on 
current issues as provided by the Workers Educational Associa- 
tion and similar educational organisations. It is not so much— 
although it may be this in some degree—that they are unpre- 
pared for serious study, but that there is a feeling that such 
courses are in effect by their very planning and conduct remote 

from the issues that arise day by day and demand or even compel 

immediate thought and attention. The individual topics must be 
hot, or their heat must be felt very close to the surface of things, as 
in the deeper issues referred to earlier. The writer is convinced 
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that the second group—the ‘CURRENT AFFAIRS’ Group— 
has been held together as much as anything by the fact that until 
one meeting has closed, no one is certain what will be the next 
topic for discussion, although just because events are current, 
many shrewd guesses can be made and appropriate suggestions 
offered. 

4. This leads to a final conclusion of fundamental importance. Since ’ 
we stand or fall as a nation on the degree to which our people are 
aware of the nature of the problems we have to face and are pre- 
pared to take action accordingly, no opportunity of intensifying 
that awareness should be neglected. Press, radio, television, etc. 
all have their part to play as, of course, have the detailed courses 
of study already referred to. But the open forum tends to receive 

less than its due share of recognition as an informing and stimu- 

lating agency. It is something requiring conditions falling outside 
the scope of practically all the accepted adult education provision: | 
and it is unlikely to be satisfactorily catered for by any corporate 
agencies like the church, co-operative societies, and the like, all of 
which are necessarily suspect of some kind of bias from the 
moment they announce their first meetings. Frankly, the present 
writer, having no official connection with the library services, 
can think of no agency which can make the appropriate provision 
so satisfactorily as the public library, where political or other bias 
is taboo by the very nature of things, where there is already a free 
coming and going of the local population in a building for the 
services of which it is itself financially responsible in a large 
measure, where there is no charge for admission, no ‘homework’ 
except that which is individually sought and independently pur- 
sued—and where there are no obligations of any kind but the 
observance of the ordinary decencies of public discussion, The 
lack of real success in the third group indicates that this is not all. 

Each locality will have its own problems, some of them apparently 

insurmountable, but by no means necessarily so. Whatever the 

difficulties, the importance and proven value of the open forum 
are such that its wide establishment should be pressed forward 
with all urgency. 


THE GREAT BOOKS DISCUSSION 
PROGRAMME 


by J. H. Levitt 
Organising Tutor West Lancs. and Cheshire District WEA 


American adult educational organisation with its main offices in 

Chicago. It was established in 1947; since then, it has grown to a 
membership of over 20,000, with discussion groups in most of the 
United States and also in Canada. The foundation is nc: an associa- 
tion in the way that the WEA is—that is to say, it has no life for its 
members apart from its classes. These classes—in fact, they are dis- 
cussion groups—are sponsored by a wide variety of other organisa- 
tions. Most obviously/there are public libraries, women’s clubs, 
i churches, and community centres; but industrial concerns, banks, 
military bases, trade associations and government institutions are 
also interested. Though these various sponsoring bodies may charge 
a fee to members, the Foundation itself has no subscriptions; its 
revenue comes from elsewhere. The second largest item on its 
balance sheet is the sale of the special cheap editions of the Great 
Books which it publishes, and which participants are encouraged to 
buy. (The eighteen texts for the first year’s work are available, boxed, 
for $11 the set.) Other help is received from some of those many 
charitable and educational foundations to be found in America. The 
Fund for Adult Education has given over half a million dollars in 
the last seven years; the University of Chicago, $130,000; The Old 
Dominion Foundation, $50,000; and the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
$80,000. There is a varied list of other benefactors, ranging down to 
the National Foundation for Education in American Citizenship 
which gave $1,000, 

The programme itself is a formidable one. It is the same for all 
discussion groups in the movement; it envisages ten winters’ steady 
reading, at the rate of one major text per fortnight; and eighteen of 
the Great Books are tackled each year. (Each year has eighteen dis- 
cussion meetings, at fortnightly intervals.) The first meeting in the 
first year course is concerned with the Declaration of Independence 
and three chapters of the Old Testament; the last, with the Com- 
munist Manifesto; and in between are found the following: Plato: 
two books of the Republic, the Apology and the Crito; Thucydides: 
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nine chapters of the Peloponnesian War; three plays of Aristophanes; 
a book of both the Ethics and the Politics of Aristotle; some Plutarch, 
some Augustine, and some Aquinas; The Prince; some Montaigne; 
Hamlet; Locke’s second essay Of Civil Government; two books of 
the Social Contract; part of the Federalist and the United States 
Constitution; and the Wealth of Nations. The second year includes 
the Odyssey, part of Herodotus, two plays of Sophocles done together, 
more Aristotle, Plato, Lucretius, and Marcus Aurelius, among the 
ancient texts; and Gulliver, the Areopagitica, Kant, Mill and Mark 
Twain among the more modern. By the sixth year members are 
tackling Chaucer, Vico, Hegel, and Tolstoy. Lists for the seventh, 
eighth, ninth and tenth vears are still under revision and are not ; ‘ 
announced. 

The procedure is relatively simple. There are no teachers—“The 
only teachers connected with a Great Books discussion group are 
the authors of the books themselves’-—but members are pledged to 
read the scheduled work in the fortnight before the meeting. At the 
meeting, they discuss it. Each group has two discussion leaders, with 
the task of asking questions (but not answering them), encouraging 
the backward and checking the forward, guiding the discussion into 
the most profitable channels and keeping it to the point. They are 
forbidden to give anything like a lecture, and should themselves talk 
as little as possible. ‘They are not necessarily people with academic 
qualifications; indeed, if they have them, the Foundation would 
consider them irrelevant. They are unpaid, and volunteers. Their 
training consists of a course of ten weekly meetings, followed by 
periodical refresher courses. 

It is not claimed that the books in the Programme are the only 
Great Books, or even the greatest; indeed, some obvious omissions 
can be seen. There is, for instance, nothing of the New Testament, 
and only three chapters of the Old; no Prelude, no Golden Bough, 
nor anything written east of Damascus. The programme is a care- 
fully selected one, and the basis of selection is the interest of the ideas 
they contain, and their relevance to the present. 

Discussions are therefore not concerned with the historical con- 
texts of the works; nor with any sort of information that can be given 
about them. If the leaders have this information, they must keep it 
secret. Nor are the discussions to be very much concerned with 
aesthetic aspects of the Great Books; one can guess that in consider- 
ing Henry IV (in the sixth year) it will be Shakespeare’s political 
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ideas, rather than his comic achievement, that will be stressed; and 
the text of Tolstoy chosen is not War and Peace, but the Epilogue to 
it. It is not intended that the participants shall develop into specialists 
of any sort, for the programme is clearly offered as a corrective to 
specialism, and devised to produce the sort of mind that can pass 
readily from Newton’s Principles (selections) to Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson (selections) and then on to Kant’s Prolegomena—as, in 
fact, it must do in the sixth year. The programme is solely concerned 
to develop within the individual powers of independent reasoning, 
by putting him in touch with the best that has been thought and 
said about the more permanent human dilemmas for him to exercise 
his mind upon and arrive at his own answers. As the Statement of 
Policy puts it, “The end of liberal education is the self-aware indi- 
vidual, conscious of his relationships to his society and the universe 
around him. The Foundation believes that its programme is the best 
way to attain this end: through group discussion, where adults meet 
as equals, of books that set forth the basic problems of all men and 
the most significant answers man has evolved to these problems, 
throughout history.’ 

An attempt at assessing the value of all this should be directed at 
two points: whether, in fact, the sort of discussion the Foundation 
believes in is really the best way to the end we’re all after—this is a 
theoretical point; and whether the scheme effects anything in prac- 
tice. How well, in fact, do the groups function? Successfully, or not 
successfully, or successfully-after-some-practice? And is what is 
achieved in the minds of members of a successful group really what 
the Foundation wants—or is it some substitute for it ? 

Some hint of the answer to the first of these questions is given by 
Mortimer J. Adler, a scholar who has been connected with the move- 
ment from the beginning, and whose reputation is not merely an 
American one. In a lecture, reprinted as a publicity leaflet, he is 
warning potential participants of the rigours of their path. 

. . . Every group I have ever seen, every group of persons who 
have joined together to read and discuss the Great Books, do it 
very badly in the first two years. They cannot read very well. Their 
leaders cannot lead the discussion very well . . . Let me plead with 
you, therefore, not to start unless you are prepared to stick it out 
through those dreadful first two years... 

There are obviously difficulties, therefore. Equally obviously, the 
Foundation is aware of them. 
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One would expect to find that the discussion leaders were the 
weakest links. The Foundation relies upon the Socratic method— 
the phrase is an official one. It obviously depends, therefore, upon 
a sufficient supply of Socratic minds. It is perhaps unfair to suggest 
that this is what civilisation itself is usually short of; it isn’t the whole 
of Socrates that the Foundation wants in a discussion leader, but 
merely one of his talents—that of asking significant questions. The 
ideas around which the talent must operate are given by the Great 
Books. This seems to me to beg a question—can one in fact ask the 
right questions merely on general principles of discussion? Can you 
divorce Socrates’ own discussion technique from the rest of him? 
The Socratic dialogues are carefully-wrought works of art, and the 
extent of their success is the extent to which they mislead the reader 
into thinking that Socratic discussion is easy. When the technique 
works best, it is in my experience almost always in the hands of a 
leader who has something to contribute of his own. To know which 
questions are likely to be fruitful is not something you can learn 
merely by practising the leading of discussions; it requires also a 
deep understanding of the subject being discussed, and is in fact the 
most difficult part of any discipline of study. Without this, a pleasant 
and amiable exchange of ideas can take place, and much enjoyment 
can be gained; but can very much progress be made? And if it can, 
couldn’t more be made under the guidance of a professional teacher ? 

As far as the participants are concerned, their danger is indiges- 
tion. Any organisation which insists upon serious reading deserves 
support; and if it directs attention away from contemporary works, 
it is putting an emphasis in a valuable place. And there is no doubt 
that the Great Books deserve reading; the extent to which the 
average literate man knows their titles, even if he knows no more, is 
evidence. Most people who ought to have read them, haven’t; a 
random handful of acquaintances confessed to an average acquaint- 
ance with less that 30 out of the first 108 titles, which was about my 
own score also. Even so, is the best way of approaching them really 
the Foundation’s way—two weeks’ reading and a discussion apiece? 
In the fifth year, the Inferno and the Purgatory occupy one fort- 
night, and the Paradiso the next—four weeks for the whole Divine 
Comedy—followed immediately by Pico della Mirandola, Berkeley, 
Newton, Boswell and Kant. There can be no chance of a complete 
view of Dante in this. The Foundation would claim that a complete 
view is not their business—the key ideas are what matter, and these 
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can be extracted in the time allotted. There is perhaps something in 
this; but not enough. For, if it is admitted that an intelligent man 
needs more than what they offer him from the Great Books, when is 
he going to find time to acquire it? A serious participant could do no 
serious reading apart from the Programme as long as he followed it; 
and the Programme lasts for ten years. That is to say, a fifth of his 
adult life is to be devoted to treating in a limited way certain aspects 
only of these books; and that, at a pace that must be difficult to keep 
up with. 

The Foundation sacrifices much for the sake of ideas, therefore; 
and this is worth looking at further. Man does not live by ideas alone; 
and, if the liberally-educated man is one who is ‘conscious of his 
relationships to society and the universe round him’, those relation- 
ships are not exclusively intellectual ones, nor even largely so. But 
when the Programme, allots one evening’s discussion to Macbeth, 
for instance, it is obvious that what will be stressed are not the pro- 
cesses of the play—the succession and organisation of images, events 
and characters which create in the reader a total human experience 
and extend his awareness into fields difficult to sum up in mere 
words—but something quite different and, from an aesthetic point 
of view, largely irrelevant. To treat Macbeth as a source of ideas 
about the universe only, is to miss the point of it; and the Programme 
must miss similar points quite frequently. 

Ideas do matter, of course; but they matter in relation to facts. One 
would think that to discuss them in isolation from the conditions 
that induced men to arrive at them would be to treat them for more 
than they are worth, and tend to create the sort of mind that bases its 
beliefs upon other ideas alone, instead of upon ideas and observation. 
But as far as facts are concerned, the official attitude is curiously dis- 
paraging. ‘Matters of fact can waste time,’ reads the Guide to Par- 
ticipants. ‘Questions of fact can only be settled by turning to the 
facts themselves. If such an argument arises, either pass over it, or 
grant the disputed fact for the sake of discussion.’ Two things are 
ignored here: first, that usually the facts are neither as readily 
accessible, nor in as little need of interpretation, as it implies; second, 
that the discipline of finding and interpreting them is both more 
difficult and more valuable than the facile handling of ideas in 
isolation from them. But this discipline is not encouraged by the 
Programme. For it is noticeable that the advice above-—either to pass 
over a factual question or admit it for argument’s sake, ignores the 
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most obvious alternative: why not, indeed, go and seek the facts? 

Humility before the facts, therefore, is unlikely to be developed 
in the participants, and neither is the very rare quality of refraining 
from postulating general ideas in circumstances where facts do not 
warrant it. The alternative to this is a sort of knowledgeable glibness 
arising from a belief that things are easier than they in truth are. 
With it, there may well go an absence of that larger human sympathy 
that the arts can offer if approached for what they are rather than 
what they say. 

Though width of reading in the classics is a valuable thing, it is 
less valuable if it implies a limitation upon what is taken from them. 
Would a student who had spent a whole session on the detailed study 
of perhaps three plays of Shakespeare be in a better or a worse case 
than one who had spent the session reading rapidly and discussing 
briefly eighteen of the Great Books? There are things that are more 
valuable than having read a lot; does one really develop a sound 
general outlook by discussing many things in a general way? 

To conclude. These criticisms are chiefly theoretical; one would 
like to see the Programme in action. In practice, the Foundation does 
bring adults together for serious discussion, and does insist on 
systematic study. Though the outside observer may feel that there are 
better systems of adult education, the student cannot help but gain 
something from following the programme for several years—even if 
what he gains may not be exactly what the Foundation hopes he will 
gain. Most human institutions have their failings; to criticise the 
Great Books Foundation should not prevent one appreciating the 
sincerity and thoroughness with which it pursues its objects. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


ACTIVE APPRECIATION—TWO EXPERIMENTS 


I. GLYNDEBOURNE OPERA SEASONS 


Although the greater part of the audiences at the operas at Glynde- 
bourne come down by special train from London there is a growing 
public of local people from Sussex. Local librarians have reported that 
they are constantly asked for books, scores and plots of the operas in, the 
Glyndebourne repertoire while WEA branches have shown a growing 
interest in opera courses. 

It was these facts which prompted the federation of WEA branches 
in East Sussex to arrange a course on this year’s Glyndebourne Opera 
Season on a weekend in June soon after the season began. 

It was felt that such a course should be meticulously arranged with 
every little detail considered so as to keep within the superb Glyndebourne 
tradition of perfection. It was therefore held at Southover Grange in 
Lewes—a fine well preserved Elizabethan House and garden now owned 
by the Lewes Town Council. A special exhibition of pictures, photos and 
paintings of Glyndebourne was arranged in the lecture room, while a 
fascinating ‘mobile of Glyndebourne’ gently floated in the breeze. WEA 
members provided abundant bunches of flowers to decorate the room. 

The principal speaker was Mr John Christie who told of the beginnings 
of Glyndebourne and amused the audience by acting the various ways 
in which Banquo’s ghost could be portrayed! His talk which drew over 
go people, was followed by lectures on Mozart’s Don Giovanni and 
Stravinski’s Rake’s Progress by Mr Michael Lane. The Oxford University 
Extension Lectures Committee Music Lecturer spoke on Ariadne auf 
Naxos on the Sunday morning and on II Barbiere di Siviglia in the 
afternoon. 

Through the most helpful co-operation of the BBC those attending 
the course were able to listen to the broadcast of I] Barbiere from Glynde- 
bourne. A number of those who came to the course had not been to 
Glyndebourne but were familiar with its productions over the radio; 
this group and those who regularly attend the operas found the course 
most helpful and stimulating. 

Due to its success a far more ambitious series is planned for next year. 
With the kind co-operation of Mr John Christie and Glyndebourne Opera 
a partly residential weekend course on Opera is planned to be held at 
Glyndebourne on April 16th and 17th. Residence will be in Guest Houses 
in Lewes. 
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During the 1956 season it is planned to hold two lectures each Sunday 
in Lewes on the operas in the Glyndebourne repertoire and for the Edin- 
burgh Festival. 

This is just one small instance of the transference of the Glyndebourne 
ideal into other fields. Although the courses are in no way part of Glynde- 
bourne they would not be possible but for their kindly help. 


2. PLEASURE IN PAINTING 


A belief that most art courses fall into two distinct categories prompted 
this experimental course: either they teach the method of painting but 
students do not study the paintings of the masters or they teach the 
appreciation of art with little regard to method. Both the lecturer and 
organiser of this course felt that the two should not be rigidly divided 
as one cannot fully appreciate pictures until one has had a little experience 
of handling a brush and has learned the meaning of composition, colour 
combinations, form and line. Conversely that one’s own technique and 
ideas in painting are greatly helped and influenced by a study of the 
master artists. 

A four session ‘pilot’ course on four Sunday afternoons was planned 
to see how this idea could be put into practice. 

In the first session, held in the Adult Centre, Hove, Mr John Mellon, 
painter and scenic designer, outlined the materials most suited to the 
beginner and demonstrated the method of starting a picture by painting 
a landscape in poster colours. After the break for tea he showed a number 
of famous paintings by old and contemporary masters by means of an 
epidiascope. He discussed each from a technical and aesthetic point 
of view. 

Most members of the class took advantage of a special bulk order 
from Messrs Winsor and Newton’s of a selected set of seven poster colours 
and two brushes which were promptly delivered for the next week’s 
session. 

This next session was held at Poynings village near Hove—the South- 
down bus company putting on a special relief bus at no extra cost. The 
members of the class selected their own subject, the lecturer only helping 
them if they asked for advice. 

The following fortnight the class met in Hove Art Gallery where they 
toured an exhibition of contemporary paintings. It was most interesting 
to see how already both their critical faculties in art appreciation and their 
knowledge of the painter’s difficulties and limitations led to much 
informed and lively discussion. 

The fourth and last session was held at Hove Adult Centre when each 
member’s paintings were anonymously shown in mounts and firmly 
criticised by the class. Here again the results were interesting; an un- 


Painting in 


oils for 


beginners 


' To give the beginner a start in oil painting Winsor & Newton 
introduce the No. 2 Students’ Oil Colour Set—an attractive and 
reasonably priced outfit. This outfit has been carefully planned to 
4 include all that is needed to start painting right away— 
i Nine 3-inch tubes Students’ Oil Colours - Linseed Oil - Tur- 
pentine - Three Brushes - Palette - Oil Sketching Paper - Book- 
let on Colour Mixtures and 16 page Booklet “Painting in Oils—the 
first adventure” by Claude Muncaster, RWS., RBA., ROI., SMA.* 
This takes the beginner, in a clear and concise manner, through 
the various stages of painting his first picture. 


THE No. 2 STUDENTS’ OIL COLOUR SET Complete 18s. 6d. 
*Also available separately, price Is. Od. 


Prices applicable only in Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
WINSOR & NEWTON LTD., & 
WEALDSTONE, HARROW, MIDDLESEX i Wins os 
WINSOR & NEWTON INC., : 

902 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 10. } 
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deniable awareness of the paintings seen had influenced them but hed 
in no way altered their naive charm. After this the lecturer concluded the 
course by painting a still life of ordinary kitchen utensils as a representa- 
tional ‘still life’ and a second painting of the same objects as a flat pattern 
cubist painting. 

Those who attended the class were loud in their praise of it and asked 
for it to be repeated in a more extended form during the winter as is now 
being arranged. 

The course was made possible} by the aid of the Brighton and Hove 
Herald in a free editorial advertisement, the WEA in the sponsorship of 
the third session, the various organisations mentioned for the loan of 
rooms, etc. and by the help and enthusiasm of the lecturer Mr John 
Mellon and the members of the class of 25. K. G. RITHERDON. 


WERNETH PARK STUDY CENTRE 


The Werneth Park Study Centre lies on the top of a hill in one of 
Oldham’s residential suburbs. Before it lies the park from which it gets 
its name. From its windows, beyond, may be seen a forest of tall chimneys 
and the dark outlines of massive cotton mills. Anybody who would like 
to see an outstanding example of a Lancashire industrial landscape could 
not find a better viewpoint. 

Previously the Werneth Park Study Centre was the private home of a 
prominent Oldham family, and it was the last member of this family, 
Miss Marjory Lees, who gave the house and the park to the County 
Borough in 1935. Miss Lees had prepared for this long before, purchasing 
various interests which enabled her to make her gift quite complete. As 
far as the house was concerned, she suggested that it should be used as a 
Regional Museum and Library. In fact it has become both of these things, 
but also something more. The house passed into the care of the Oldham 
Libraries Committee, which transferred to it a collection of pictures pre- 
viously presented by Miss Lees’ father to the local Art Gallery, many of 
them water colours by well-known masters—Turner and Constable may 
be mentioned as the greatest among them. It was the wide conception of 
the uses to which, it was decided, the house should be put which makes 
it interesting to adult educationists. A booklet commemorating the 
foundation of the Centre says: 


‘The building would be a place of study for all who might have a 
definite desire for research in Literature and the Arts and in anything 
appertaining to the culture of the mind; no earnest student would be 
banned from entrance, but no mere reader without object would be 
welcome.’ 


As a consequence the house was designated, not Museum, not Refer- 
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ence Library, but Study Centre. There may be some other place some- 
where, but I have never heard of it, which has this appropriate, simple 
and unassuming name. Personally I much prefer it to Adult College, 
People’s College, and the other names commonly attached to institutions 
for what is called non-residential adult education. But then, of course, the 
Werneth Park Study Centre exists simply to provide facilities for study; 
recreational activities and the promotion of a corporate spirit among its 
users are not aims which it is necessary for it to pursue. 

A visitor to the Centre on a winter evening might see through a window, 
as he approaches the building, members of the Oldham Microscopical 
Society pursuing their interest. Entering the building he might find, in a 
large room on the right of the entrance hall, a University Sessional Class 
on Astronomy meeting under a tutor from the Jodrell Bank Experimental 
Station, or a Tutorial Class on Human Anatomy and Physiology under a 
tutor from Manchester University Faculty of Medicine, or a Tutorial 
Class on Social Psychology. 

The same visitor, if he called on a Spring afternoon would find several 
students in the Library, now devoted mainly to Natural History under a 
co-operative scheme for the specialisation of Libraries adopted by the 
Libraries of the North West, one or two people looking at the carefully 
arranged exhibits in the Museum, and one or two sitting privately in 
other rooms improving their Spanish or Russian or German or French 
with the aid of the Linguaphone Records which the Centre will lend for 
this purpose. 

Adult education classes and members of appropriate local societies, as | 
have indicated, use the Centre, but the people who really justify its exist- 
ence are the holders of readers’ tickets. There are about one hundred of 
these, a number that has remained more or less constant since the Centre 
was first opened. Readers have to pay a small annual subscription and, in 
the main, they are people who join in order to follow a specific course of 
study. When this is finished some let their membership lapse, but there 
has always been a steady flow of new applicants to take their places, 

The Centre is interesting in itself but it has a special interest for adult 
educationists because it belongs, not to the Oldham Education Commit- 
tee, but to the Libraries Committee. It is thus an extension of Public 
Library Activity which creates a valuable link between the normal func- 
tions of a Library and Museum service and those bodies engaged in the 
provision of opportunities for further and adult education. Because of 
this it might be studied with profit by other public library authorities. I 
have no doubt, on the other hand, that any adult educationist who 
examines the Centre and its work will agree with my view that, in the 
adult educationist’s Utopia, there will be a Study Centre in every suburb. 
W. E. STYLER. 
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ADULT SCHOOLS WITH A FUTURE 


There are in Great Britain some 600 Adult School Groups, organised 
into some 20 County Unions and all co-ordinated by the National Adult 
School Union. One aspect of the work of the national body is to keep 
before its constituent members the shape of things to come and the 
necessity for relating the work of the Schools to changing times and 
manners. With this in view a National Conference was recently convened 
at The Hayes, Swanwick, Derbyshire, from September 24th-27th, at 
which some 270 representative members were brought to grips with 
present challenges and opportunities. The theme of the Conference was 
indicative enough—‘SCHOOLS WITH A FUTURE’. Every attempt 
was made to prevent the dissipation of mental energies in vague general- 
ities, certainly to prevent escape into fields of political theory or philoso- 
phical abstraction—so dearly loved by adult educational audiences. The 
occasion was severely domestic and was successfully confined to that 
purpose. 

In an opening address, which came from one of the Movement’s chief 
National Officers, the characteristics of Schovls with © future were 
succinctly outlined as being those of (1) Quest, (2) Capable Leadership, 
(3) Mobility, (4) Informality, (5) Clarity of Aim, (6) Missionary Zeal. The 
importance of these characteristics requires for appreciation a knowledge 
of present weaknesses. Thus the note of Quest would and should dis- 
courage meetings in which, whether in religious or political issues, the 
answers were deemed to be known from the start. Likewise the Movement 
needs much strengthening on its teaching side. As regards mobility, too 
many Schools are chained to derelict buildings of their own which have 
long served their purpose and are in any case geographically outmoded; 
the Schools might learn from the WEA to meet wherever most con- 
venient to those concerned. Many excellent Schools today meet in private 
houses. Again, the old formalities, largely devotional, may well be an 
obstacle to the wider community, not brought up in the old traditions, 
and certainly to those who could not share the pieties but could profit 
by the comprehensive interests and studies of the Movement as a whole. 
The Aim of the Schools was clearly and briefly redefined in 1948, a 
definition strongly commended to members’ memories. 

Subsequent speakers dealt with the various methods which had proved 
successful in recruiting new members. The metaphor of fish-catching 
proved singularly productive of ideas for methods. The doyen of the 
Adult School Movement, Barrow Cadbury, was young enough at g2 to 
suggest not only some of the sections of the community where members 
might successfully be found but also some of the clerical niceties which 
would improve the records kept by School Officers. He made a charac- 
teristically generous gesture of material aid in that matter. 
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The greater part of the Conference was devoted to Group work, in 
which the following two sets of questions were thrashed out in detail 
and reported upon for further thought and action: 


I. ‘The Adult School has HAD it’ 
(a) If you know anyone who says this, what reason does he give? 
(b) What is your reply? 
(c) Is there a better reply? 
II. ‘It all depends on ME’ 
(a) What has your School done during the past year to gain new 
members? 
(b) What can your School do, after Swanwick? 
(c) What will you, personally, undertake to do? 


The findings of the Groups in detail and the general report of the Confer- 
ence are published in a special Supplementary number (issued in Novem- 
ber) of the Movement’s monthly Journal One and All. 

The Conference closed with an Address by Dr H. G. Wood, formerly 
Warden of Woodbrooke, the Quaker Educational College in Birming- 
ham, who summarised the tensions evident in the Movement at the 
present time and suggested the elements of religious faith which must 
underly any ultimately successful effort. 

A notable session of this Conference was devoted to a scripted review of 
“WORK IN PROGRESS’—a feature programme depicting the immense 
variety of activity and interest occupying many different types of Adult 
School in all parts of the country. In response to demands this feature 
programme has been manifolded and may be obtained from the National 
Office of the NASU, 35 Queen Anne Street, London, W.1, at a charge of 
2s. per copy. W.A.H. 


THE INFORMATION SHEET SERVICE OF THE NATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF COMMUNITY ASSOCIATIONS 


The appearance this month of a particularly varied and useful bunch 
of INFORMATION SHEETS reminds us to make known to our readers a valu- 
able service which one of the constituent bodies of the Institute has been 
rendering for some years both to its own members and to any other sub- 
scribers who cared to make use of it. 

The Information Sheet Service was started by the Educational Centres. 
Association and the National Federation of Community Associations 
in April 1946 as an experiment. Its object was to lay the foundations 
for a two-way flow of information linking the growing number of 
Community Associations, Community Centres, other neighbourhood 
groups, Educational Centres, Local Education Authorities and interested 
individuals who are concerned with the development of the community.. 
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Since February 1948, the service has been on a permanent basis. Each 
Information Sheet provides detailed, factual information upon one sub- 
ject only and is written specifically for the local secretary, warden or 
organiser. In this way it is possible for each Sheet to be passed to the 
sections or persons most directly interested in the information provided. 
The system makes it possible for the information to be filed afterwards 
for future reference under its Subject heading. Additional copies may be 
purchased as required. 

The Information Sheets are of two types with sub-divisions: 


(1) General 
The Purpose of Community Management 
Organisations Public Relations and Publicity 
Buildings Equipment 

(2) Activities 
General Activities Films Physical Recreation 
Art Holidays Public Affairs 
Community Service Homecraft Visual Aids 
Drama Indoor Recreation | Women’s Groups and 
Education Music Sections 


Youth 


Periodically each Information Sheet issued is looked at in the light of 
fresh developments and, if necessary, is revised. Sheets revised are sent to 
all NFCA members and to subscribers. 

A full list of the Information Sheets already published will be sent free 
of charge upon application to The National Federation of Community 
Associations, 26 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. A set of back numbers 
can be obtained by new subscribers at the special price of £1 15s. Two 
attractive and simple binders with guide cards have been prepared—one 
dealing with General subjects, the other with Activities only—for those 
who wish to file their sheets for easy future reference. Price 6s. each, or 
10s. for the two. 

The current sheets deal with Self-Help Building Schemes, Exhibition 
Material, How and Where to Buy Art Reproductions and Originals and 
finally there is a list of organisations ‘willing to supply speakers on con- 
troversial issues’. (It sounds a little as if they were willing to produce 
lambs for slaughter, until one begins to examine the ‘controversial issues’ 
and finds they include such gentle subjects as “The Family’, ‘Home Life’, 
etc. among the more vigorous themes for debate such as ‘Mercy Killing 
and Sterilisation’ or ‘Crime and its Treatment’). 

The Editor of this journal finds INFORMATION SHEETS as useful, 
in their way, as Whittaker’s Almanak and recommends them warmly 
to all who are puzzled or liable to be asked for help by other puzzled 


people ! 
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FAMILY INHERITANCE: A Life of Eva Hubback, by Diana Hopkinson. 
(Staples, 6d.) 


It is five years since the Adult Education movement lost one of its 
distinctive figures in the death of the Principal of Morley College at the 
age of 63. Her daughter has now written a biographical sketch, to which 
Lord Samuel contributes a Foreword. 

Mrs Hubback was a woman of great qualities. She had considerable 
intellectual powers, wide social and cultural interests, humanity, admini- 
strative capacity and restless energy. She threw herself into a variety of 
causes and had a part in the achievements which were made in her time 
in some of the fields of social welfare, the advance of which has been one 
of the outstanding marks of the twentieth century. Foremost among these, 
as her biographer shows, were the final steps in the emancipation of 
woinen—the work between the wars of the National Union of Societies 
for Equal Citizenship, of which Eva Hubback was first Parliamentary 
and then General Secretary from 1920 till 1927 and later President, till 
1938. Of the aims of the Union, the successor of the National Union of 
Women’s Suffrage Societies, as summarised by Mrs Hopkinson, perhaps 
only one major reform remains unrealised; and that one, equal pay, is 
now round the corner. Some of these reforms were piloted through 
Parliament by the remarkable collaboration of Eleanor Rathbone and 
Eva Hubback. 

By the outbreak of war, when she had retired from the Presidency of 
NUSEC, her main interests had shifted to the sphere of Adult Education. 
She had become Principal of Morley College in 1927 and held the post 
till her death in 1949. Meanwhile the Association for Education in 
Citizenship had been founded in 1934 with Sir Ernest (nov Lord) Simon 
as Chairman and Eva Hubback as Hon. Secretary. The summary of its 
aims and achievements is brief and not entirely satisfying. The threat 
to democracy in 1933 was deeply felt by many and the question was how 
education could give more power to a democracy threatened not only 
by fascism but by the more insidious menace of loss of conviction. A series 
of special studies was instituted by teams of educationists on Education 
for Citizenship in Secondary Schools and other educational fields. During 
the war it contributed to Adult Education, especially in the Forces, a very 
useful series of study guides. There were also Conferences, one of which 
—held at Ashridge—one vividly remembers, with a wise and highly 
influential panel of speakers who set out to re-examine the meaning 
and significance of democracy in a world already too obviously plunging 
into totalitarian war. 
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In her later years she moved from the sidewalks of political activity 
into—if not the main highway—at least an important secondary road. 
As a member of the L.C.C. for three years, after the loss of her seat in 
1949, a co-opted member of the Education Commitee till her death, she 
rapidly made herself at home with the problems of educational admini- 
stration in the metropolis. She became Chairman of the Primary and 
Secondary Schools Committee, and not only took a keen interest in the 
Schools, but showed a competence remarkable in so new a recruit. She 
is remembered with affection among colleagues who soon found that she 
not only knew what she thought should be done but—a rarer quality— 
was patient and tolerant in pursuing her aims. 

It is however as Principal of Morley College that she will be remembered 
by the largest number of people. She had been a Tutorial Class tutor, 
and at Morley she held firm to high educational standards. But as she 
guided the College it became a place of broad interests and with a 
remarkable union of cultural-—notably in Music—and social interest. She 
was one of the first to seek to permeate vocational studies (especially in 
social work) with the spirit of liberal education. And Morley was 
thoroughly democratic in spirit; men and women felt that it was a home 
in which self-governing cultural and social societies of all kinds freely 
flourished. 

The bombing of the College was a severe blow: it had to find a home for 
many of its classes in a grim old three decker school: and though more 
recently, a more friendly and brightly decorated school has been put at 
its disposal, nothing can take the place of the buildings which were lost. 
It would be the best tribute to Mrs Hubback’s memory if they could 
now be rebuilt, though successive Ministers of Education have been urged 
in vain to consent. However the College under its Principal’s leadership 
turned its necessity to glorious gain. Fortunately the newer wing with its 
library, its fine Music Room and classrooms survived. A closer intimacy 
developed. It was characteristic that Mrs Hubback took up her Principal’s 
chair at one of the Library tables and was accessible to any student 
throughout the evening; and this is not the place to mention her other 
unorthodox improvisations. 

A colleague who valued her counsel on the L.C.C. and knew well her 
work and aims at Morley is glad to offer a tribute to those sides of her 
work which were most directly concerned with Education. It is valuable, 
however, to be reminded of the background of social work with which 
for many years she prepared the foundations of her educational activity. 
On all these matters her daughter’s memoir touches, though in too 
summary a fashion. Of her personality, of her wide circle of friends, of 
a family life too early bereaved by the death of her husband in France 
in 1917, and, apparently somewhat impoverished by so many outside 
activities, many glirnpses are given. Perhaps the portrait is not completely 
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convincing, though for those who knew her in the latter half of her 
career it does provide many of the necessary facts for an interpretation. 
But she was not an easy person to delineate—she overflowed too untidily 
in so many directions. But in an age devitalised by the terrible casualties 
of the first World War she, one of its victims, poured out a ceaseless 
) vitality; in an age of cynicism she inspired conviction; and in a materia- 
listic mass civilization she spread about her the influence of friendliness, 
education and ceaseless effort for social improvement. It was time there 
was some record of her and Mrs Hopkinson is to be thanked for 
providing it. H.C.S. 


THE BIBLE. Commemoration Edition, British and Foreign Bible 
Society (7s. 6d.). 


The Bible might be read occasionally—or dipped into—if it could shed 
those old black covers and get dressed up for 1954. The British and 
Foreign Bible Society evidently thinks so too and has accordingly pro- 
duced an attractive copy of the Authorised Version, edited by John 
Stirling and most attractively illustrated by Horace Knowles. The maroon 
binding is just right. There are illustrations in the form of modern visual 
aids, together with route maps, time-siznals and other aids. The edition 
is published to commemorate the third Jubilee of the B. & F. Bible 
Society (1804-1954) and could easily attract an adult educationist or two 
to give its contents some belated attention. W.A.H. 
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Here are a score of items ranging from a single stencilled sheet to sub- 
stantial pamphlets. Have we said clearly enough in the past that we are 
glad to let you have a look at them if you call at 35 Queen Anne Street— 
we like to see you as well—or that we w*'. help you to get hold of them in 
some other way if you are interested? 

Here is The Highway beginning Volume 46 with a new editor, Mr J. R. 
Williams, who announces himself on the front cover. The Ashby Report 
takes pride of place but there is room for two thoughtful articles by 
G. D. H. Cole and Ritchie Calder and for fitting tributes to lost leaders, 
Arthur Greenwood, Henry Clay and David Stewart of Australia. Do we 
need to say WEA, 3d.? 

Last year’s Jubilee fireworks are still sending out sparks. We have 
recently received The Rossendale Branch of the Workers’ Educational 
Association—a Brief History by Professor Allaway, a prime mover, as 
the resident tutor in the area, in the formation of the branch in 1933, and 
Jessie Rawson. This vivid picture of difficulties and achievements is 
reminiscent of Williams and Heath’s ‘Learn and Live’ in the way it 
uses personal experience to get below the recital of facts and figures. We 
have too few such modest but informing historians. (3s. by post from 
310 Manchester Road, Haslingden, Lancs.) 

A useful complement to this branch history is The East Midland 
District of the WEA—an outline of its origin and growth, written for 
the District Council by Mr E. C. Eagle, a Nottingham Staff Tutor for 
quarter of a century and a long-time District Treasurer. Any one reading 
these dozen pages will understand, if they did not before, how much is 
done with how little in a WEA District Office (1s. from WEA EAST MIDLAND 
DISTRICT, 16 SHAKESPEARE STREET, NOTTINGHAM). 

Amongst annual reports we have those of the UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD— 
DELEGACY FOR EXTRA-MURAL STUDIES, to the middle of 1953 and, not inap- 
propriately to be linked with it, that of the wEpDGwooD MEMORIAL COLLEGE, 
BARLASTON to March 1954. We like the growing note of confidence in this 
as in other Residential College reports, ‘It is pleasant to be able to record 
that the most pressing (accommodation) problems have been solved...” 
and ‘It has been a successful year from the educational standpoint’. 

And from further afield the Sixth Report of the NEw ZEALAND NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF ADULT EDUCATION, one of those post-war Dominion bodies 
which are eyed with some suspicion by our voluntary bodies. This report 
is lively and confident enough to make one think how worth-while it 
would be if someone could reciprocate the visits made to Britain in the 
last year or two by leading workers associated with the Council. 

From the premier dominion comes the printed version of Dr Kidd’s 
report, as Director of the CANADIAN ASSSOCIATION FOR ADULT EDUCATION, to 
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the 1954 Conference of the Association. How different the picture and the 
pattern from either Britain or New Zeaiand, but how willing the CAAE, 
is to examine and respect other endeavours. A document well worth 
reading that contains some useful lessons for ourselves. 

Also from the CANADIAN ASSOCIATION, in co-operation with the Forp 
FUND FOR ADULT EDUCATION, more items from the Learning for Living 
Series. These substantial pamphiets, eleven in number, constitute a 
thorough review of much of the varied work that Canada includes within 
the canon of adult education. We pick for special mention No. 5—The 
Joint Planning Commission; No. 9—Education in Public Affairs by 
Radio; and Dr Kidd’s own contribution, No. 11—People Learning from 
Each Other—Summary Report. Dollars notwithstanding, an enquiry .to 
143 Bloor Street West, Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada, will be worth making. 

From uNEsco, two more in the increasingly useful series Education 
Abstracts, Vol. V1, No. 6 reviews documents concerning the Education 
of Youth for International Understanding and Co-operation, and No. 7 
does a better job than we would have hoped as a Preliminary Survey of 
Bibliographies on Adult Education. Mr Kelly’s ‘Select Bibliography’, 
together with Mr Legge’s supplements are noted with high commenda- 
tion as providing one of the three examples of the periodicity and com- 
prehensiveness that may ‘reasonably be expected of such tools’. The 
further comment that these works constitute ‘Perhaps the most successful 
bibliographical venture recorded in this survey’ is a welcome tribute to 
Mr Kelly, Mr Legge and their many collaborators. Where do we go from 
here? Annual Subscriptions gs. 6d. single copies 1s. HMSO. 

The simplest way we know to keep touch with Unesco’s activities is 
through the Unesco Newsletter, a stencilled quarto record of about 10 pp. 
issued monthly. Circulation, to the best of our knowledge, is unrestricted 
—19 Avenue Kleber, Paris 16. 

Nearer home, the YORKSHIRE COUNCIL FOR FURTHER EDUCATION, has 
issued a useful short report from a sub-committee, asked to study Methods 
for creating the best conditions for continuous study by adult students in 
non-vocational subjects. Its recommendations support the Ashby Com- 
mittee in doubting whether ‘Three Year’ is an irresistible prefix to 
‘Tutorial Class’. The committee has in mind ‘a form of syllabus which, 
without any initial commitment as to length should be evolved in con- 
sultation with the student group from year to year according to interest 
and capabilities, with the provisos that the course must have a defined 
central theme, a continuing nucleus of students, and only such an addition 
of new members in any year as will be compatible with proper continuity 
of work and will not “swamp” the continuing nucleus of students. It would 
be regarded as normal for such courses to aim at synthesis rather than 
specialisation, and they would often need a variety of tutors’. 

We have referred before to the uNIT FOR EDUCATION IN THE U.K. IN 
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CURRENT COMMONWEALTH-AMERICAN AFFAIRS. This is an adjunct of the 
English-Speaking Union and a valuable Report of the Union’s Educa- 
tional Trust, covering the period 1946-1953, which incorporates a note on 
the Unit, has recently been issued. The fact that the Union seems to 
operate mainly at somewhat rarefied levels should be a challenge to all of 
us who proclaim the century of the common man. There is no doubt about 
the value of what is done—how do we make it grow? 

We know that in Canada and the U.S.A., the British Standards Insti- — 
tution Consumer Report—A quarterly review for women (No. 1, Septem- 
ber 1954), would be adult educational. Dare we so describe it here? You 
can judge for yourself by writing to 2 Park Lane, London, W.1. And 
what about Winter Health Hints from the Ministry of Health, Saville 
Row, London, W.1. They should at least be fashionable! After all coughs 
and sneezes not only spread diseases but may ruin your class. 

Last but not least we shall be philistine indeed if we do not respond to 
the ‘thinking aloud’, as the Manchester Guardian aptly described it, of 
the introduction to Public Responsibility for the Arts, the Ninth Annual 
Report of the Arts Council of Great Britain. This is an admirable and 
beautifully produced report that re-affirms, if re-affirmation were needed, 
just how much has sprung from the modest initiative of the Pilgrim Trust 
which the British Institute of Adult Education did so much to engender. 
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